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fidence for the advocates of votes for women. 


Editorial, 


HANKSGIVING DAY has never had the solem- 
nity since its observance began that it will have 
this year. Never before has the whole country had 
such a duty laid upon it, the duty of recognizing 
and protecting blessings which the President 

rightly says ‘‘are better than mere peace of mind and 
prosperity of enterprise.” The call to gather in our re- 
spective places of worship and under the home rooftrees, 
and render thanks to God, and “pray that we may be 
kept constant in the spirit and purpose of service,” is a 
call to be heard and obeyed now as never before. Games 
and feasting will poorly satisfy the souls of those who rest 
from their labors on this holiday. It is a holy day, and, 
while it should be cheerfully celebrated, and family hap- 
piness enjoyed, the empty places at the table and the full 
place in the heart make it a day of sober joy, a day of 
gladness for what we can do and of courage in the doing. 
“We have been brought to one mind and purpose. A 
new light shines about us.” 
»* 


THE willingness to embrace the name and form of peace 
in ways that will bring a futile and unsubstantial result 
is due to a wish that is father to thought. The wish 
should be strengthened, but with real strength must go 
adequacy and sufficiency. Pressure toward peace must 


~beware of treachery toward lives given to make it sure. 


The dead shall not have died in vain. They sing:— 


“To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, tho’ poppies blow, 

In Flanders’ fields.’’ 


‘The future sings too, crying out lest its promise be broken. 


Even as the load is heaped up, and their part who have 
suffered defeat is piled on aching shoulders, courage and 
the end in view must be the more upheld. Peace other- 
wise is an imposture. A fraudulent peace is the father of 
endless misery and wrong. 

* 


THE extension of suffrage to women by the great State 
of New York offers a field of experiment and experience 
for which all observers of the times should be appreciative. 
It is a source of legitimate and keen satisfaction and con- 
Others 
may console themselves with the reflection that if they 


. 


have been right in their reasons for oppostemenmnetivanc, 


ing movement, the results in New York will give them 
much material for use in States remaining in the old line. 
It is at bottom more a matter of experience than theory, 
more a question of expediency and effectiveness than of 
abstract right. Voting is for practical purposes a method 
of government. People no more than kings possess 
divine right to rule. They exercise the power they find 
useful and to the common good. ‘The real issue in this 
matter is between those who think it for the common 
benefit that citizens should have equal privileges without 
regard to sex and those who think otherwise. It will be 
of the highest value to see how equal suffrage works in 
New York. 
&* 


Ir will not be an unmixed misfortune if people in this 
country come to the pass which so many people in Eng- 
land are experiencing. It is undoubtedly a great and 
painful hardship for people unused to toil, and brought up 
in a scale which made necessities that now have to be 
given up, to labor with their hands and to undergo all 
the privations and inconveniences which go with such 
employment. People who have had no training in the 
art of being poor suffer more from poverty than those 
who are much poorer. ‘There is some truth in the naive 
remark of a lady of gentle birth that some skins require 
silk. One can sympathize with their peripheral nerves 


“when they can no longer have silk; but in the long run 


the advantages will more than compensate for all the 
pain. There will grow a better understanding and a 
closer human feeling. False divisions will be fewer and 
less productive of animosity. Like the false bottoms 
which the sealer of weights and measures detects and 
rejects, human measures which deceive and cheat will be 
confiscated. And if we knew how many people are hap- 
pier than ever before for earning their bread, we should 
not feel so badly for them. ‘‘Live on a shilling a day and 
earn it’’ is still good advice. 


&* 


THE subconscious self about which we talk so much and 
know so little is the receptacle of all the records of our 
past activities. It contains memory, a co-ordinating 
faculty, and the ability to make comparisons and deduce 
logical conclusions. It holds in reserve our opinions on 
all subjects that have reference to our duties and ob- 
ligations. It is our hidden but rea] self. When occasion 
demands an expression of opinion, resort is immediately 
had to the inner self, and the man who is unexpectedly 
challenged to express himself immediately and auto- 
matically asks himself, what do I think about this matter, 
and immediately an answer comes and he delivers an 
opinion that had never before come into his conscious 
mind. It is a wonderful process, but utterly common- 
place and as natural as breathing. It is a mystery, but 
no more of a mystery than life itself. It is occult, but no 
more so than breathing and thinking. It is not a thing 
to be taken apart from common life and studied as an 
occult science understood only by adepts. The sanest 
and most commonplace people in the world are as mys- 
terious as any Hindu Yogi. 


* 


In another column will be found the programme of 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals at its 
Eighth Congress, to be held in Boston on Sunday and 
Monday, November 25 and 26. Speakers of ability and 
eminence will bring their message and be heard on 
themes of importance to the religious mind at this time. 
The most impressive testimony which the Congress can 


demonstration that interdenom 
tional fellowship is possible beyond the lines of sect 
creed, provided its basis be sought not in intell 
agreement, or in uniformity of worship and church ad- 
ministration, but in common moral aspirations and 
endeavors, in co-operation for social righteousness and 
service, and the simple piety of the human heart. Clergy- 
men representing personally, if not always officially, a 
dozen of the leading denominations of New England are 
members of the local committee which bids the Congress 
welcome, or are on its programme of speakers. They © 
love their own church not less because of this fellowship 
of the spirit and co-operation for the righteous and holy — 
life. This is the first session of the Federation of Relig- 


‘ious Liberals to be held in this part of the country. We 


trust it may be the forerunner of many yet to come. 


Timeliness. 


In every case where wisdom is required of a writer it is 
well to consult that ancient preacher who was reputed 
to be king in Jerusalem; therefore, when “timeliness” 
suggested itself as a timely subject to write about, re- — 
course was had at once to the book of Ecclesiastes, and 
there was found a passage, too long to quote, which covers 
the whole ground. A part of it reads as follows: “To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven: a time to be born, and a time to 
die; ...a time to kill, and a time to heal; a time to 
break down, and a time to build up; ...a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak; a time to love, and a time 
to hate; a time of war, and a time of peace.”” Whether 
he was King Solomon or not, the man who wrote these 
and the other clauses of that remarkable passage had a 
wide experience and had seen men and women in action 
in all the main activities of a normal life. 

“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets of 
silver’; but a true word spoken at the wrong time may 
work all the evils of falsehood. At a wedding the ancient 
service requires everybody who has aught to say against 
bride or bridegroom to “‘now speak, or else hereafter for 
ever hold his peace,’’ but at the funeral of the same people 
such an injunction would be considered brutal. 

In the old times, when it was proposed to canonize 
some holy person a Devil’s Advocate was appointed. It 
was his office to rake up every scrap of gossip or testi- 
mony unfavorable to the candidate for saintship. If 
enough evidences of imperfection were collected, the 
candidate was not canonized. It was lawful and timely 
to asperse his reputation to the fullest extent that truth 
would justify. But after the holy person so honored was 
canonized, to repeat the aspersions that were lawful 
before would be accounted a most unworthy proceeding. 
Verily, timeliness is an important factor in all acts and 
declarations. 

A highly honored minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Brooklyn one Sunday morning preached an 
eloquent sermon. At the close of the service a classmate 
at Harvard College greeted him with familiarity, and 
said, “The last time I saw you we were on a spree down 
Boston Harbor.” The preacher drew himself up with 
dignity and said, “A most untimely reminiscence, sir.” 


If the word had been spoken while the classmates were _ 


discussing the merits of an after-dinner cigar, it might 
have suggested nothing more than a little moralizing — 
about the follies of boys who thought it was manly t 
a little dissipated; as it was, the rebuke was timely. 
A student in a divinity school took his turn to cond 
a devotional service in the chapel. He beli 
line between secular and sacred literature 


i 


Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘With malice toward none, 
with charity for all,” and the hearts of the people re- 
sponded to his magnanimity coupled with his stern de- 
termination to see to the bitter end a contest for what 
he believed was right. But now, when some Western 
Senators repeat peaceful sentiments which all right- 
thinking people accept when they are timely, but in such 
a manner as to put obstacles in the way of the Govern- 
ment in its prosecution of a righteous war, the verdict of 
the people on them and all pacifists of eloquent speech is, 
“True, but untimely.” Verily, as the ancient Preacher 
said, “there is a time to keep silence, and a timé to speak’’; 
also ‘‘a time of war, and a time of peace.” 

It sometimes takes a national calamity to bind a nation 
together and to silence discordant voices; wise are they 
who see plainly the duty of the hour and accept it, and 

* so help to ward off the greater calamity which lies in the 
offing, like ‘‘the long, low, rakish-looking craft that 
people of lively imaginations used to see in the days of 
the Spanish War. In that case the danger was imagi- 
nary; in this case it is real and ominous.” 

No man or woman can now afford to have the quality 
of his patriotism questioned. We all are or we are not 
wholeheartedly behind the Administration in this great 
hour of toil and stress. Let those who are loyal to that 
trust now rise up and stand until they are counted, and 
let those who are not, modestly retire and wait for the 
better time when they will be forgiven by those who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day. 


Ghettos and Pales. 


A sentence of an editorial in a great daily newspaper, 
in appreciation of the decision’ of the Supreme Court 
against Negro segregation, is worth separating from its 
context and extending to other subjects. “Ghettos for 
any race or class are medieval and calculated to increase 
rather than diminish the evil of race prejudice. They 
prevent people from acquiring that mutual knowledge of 
each other which leads to forbearance.’’ This last is a 
noble sentence. It goes to the root of all matters which 
people try to remedy by leaving them, going by on the 

. other side. It penetrates the sophistry of those who 
think that gathering their skirts about them and holding 
aloof from evil is to dispose of their responsibility and 
peril. It convicts the Pharisee of his prime offence, 
which is not, as we commonly think, hypocrisy, but 
exclusiveness. It was not his pretence that Jesus could 
not away with. It was what was only too plain and 
open,—his smug self-satisfaction, his tranquil isolation 
_ from all duties outside himself. The Psalmist spoke of 
“presumptuous sins,” and said: “Let them not have 
_ dominion over me. Then shall I be innocent of the great 
transgression.’’ The great transgression indeed it is, the 
_ transgression against the prime law of social being, by 
_ which the individual finds his own life only through the 
_ life of the whole. 
_ The opinion, for a long time classic, but rapidly ap- 
proaching decay, that the way to deal most successfully 
greatest evil of all society, called for this reason 
é to segregate it,—mark an area where it 
ed and protected,—had for its chief jus- 
ea that naming a region for sin kept the 


we 
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which belongs to a totally different set of facts, and 
thereby strengthened the illusion that by confining a 
matter in name it would be confined in fact. The word 
“quarantine” was used to express what was intended. 


‘But quarantine is a separation of an opposite sort. It 


forbids all contact with the outside world for the sake of 


stamping out an infectious disease. It is the segrega- 


tion not of human beings for any class reason, but solely 
for the purpose of preventing them from being a danger to 
others. Its application to this other matter would 
require that those segregated should be kept from any 
association with the rest of the world. It would prevent 
any one outside a segregated district from ever entering 
it. But no segregation in this matter ever is made a 
quarantine. On the contrary, the region becomes a 
nursery for the very disease which a quarantine would 
stamp out, a centre for the spread of evil which a quar- 
antine would prevent, and the invariable fact connected 
with every such effort to control this evil by segregation 
is that the evil spreads not only in spite of but because 
of the segregation. 

Let no one think this subject should not be mentioned 


in such a place as this. It should not only be declared . 


clearly and explicitly with reference to this particular 
subject, which in this time of war has become more vital 
and critical than ever before, but its principle should 
thereby be the more clearly perceived, so that in a wider 
variety of applications than there is room to mention its 
power should be utilized. The idea of caste and 
privilege, on the one side, and’of pales and ghettos, on 
the other, is but a form of the idea of eternal punishment 
domesticated-on earth by people who have long since 
ceased to believe in it for heaven. Leaving people to 
themselves, for the accent the act gives to one’s own 
sense of worth, and shutting people into their lower 
condition, for the sake of protecting one’s superiority to 
them, is simply making a fatality of what might be 
progress. It is an excuse for letting things go their way, 
an apology for slipping out of the natural complicities of 
human association, a demurrer to the charge life makes 
against every one who shares it, an evasion of common 
decency in the duties of the camp. The pattern coward 
is the man who is a slacker under the guise of keeping 
to his own task, the man who says, “‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’’ as though it were absurd to suppose any should 
be held responsible for any one or anything else than 
one’s own life and concerns. 

The worst pale is the pale in which people shut them- 
selves, counting their own safety their chief concern. It 
is the worst, because it is insidious, exhibiting a sample 
of privilege and fortune which cannot be an example, 
and under a form of excellence abandoning forces of evil 
to their own course and increase. No walls can be so 
strong in this sort that they will avail to protect those 
behind them from those who are shut out of them. The 
people who suppose that every discharged prisoner must 
be dangerous and untrustworthy, and therefore help make 
repeaters, sending back men from every effort to redeem 
their lives to a practical hopelessness of betterment, give 
another example of the effect of the policy of the segre- 
gated evil. The people who think social settlements are 
a fad or a waste, ignorant how they bring help of the most 
direct kind to those who otherwise would never get help, 


and spread influences incalculably far which benefit the 


whole community, are practical atheists. Still more are 
they practical atheists if their disapproval is based on 
the idea that such work is not religious. They forget 
the saying, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.” 
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_ sin in that region,—the fallacy, which vitiates so much 
_ law, that names are the same as things. It used a word 
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- American Unitarian Association, — 


The Spirit Behind the Forces of Freedom, 


Last week’s Register contained in this column the 
appeal of the Finance Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Association for prompt and generous contribu- 
tions from the churches for the support of the work which 
the officers and directors of the Association are com- 
missioned to promote. Urgent needs and overwhelming 


opportunities of service throughout the country call for 


a generosity in giving never yet attained by our churches. 
We belong to the richest and most privileged nation of 
the world. As a fellowship of churches we enjoy our full 
share of the national wealth. By every law of gratitude 
and honor our blessings should ‘‘abound unto riches of 
liberality.” 

‘There are very few of our churches that are able to 
review their own past record in this respect without dis- 
covering some cause for repentance. The contributions 
‘come, as a rule, not from the many but from the few. A 
large proportion of the people of our churches are prac- 
tically unresponsive to this obligation. Our giving to 
the support of our own cause has been meagre, spasmodic, 
and dilatory, and our work has too often faltered because 
of inadequate resources. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly two phrases in the 
appeal: ‘‘Note that every dollar you give goes directly 
into the field.” ‘‘ You do not give to the Association, but 
through the Association.” 

The contributions of the churches are not expended in 
the upkeep of the Association’s building, or the salaries 
of its officers and its clerical staff, or for any “overhead 
charges.’’ Every dollar is used for the support of the 
representatives of our cause “‘in the field.” 

“The field” has four general divisions: (1) The coun- 
try churches in villages where the ebb of population has 
here and there left a fine old parish stranded. We can 
abandon these churches of noble history and influence if 
that is the judgment and verdict of the people who owe 
allegiance to our cause, but it will be the shame of our 
fellowship. (2) The New Americans who are every- 
where pressing in to both city and country communities 

- and for whose welfare and introduction into American 
habits and opportunities the churches must be largely 
responsible. (3) The cities and the industrial and com- 
mercial centres of the land, where we want to see estab- 
lished and maintained centres of influence where our 
interpretations of religion and of patriotism are propa- 
gated. (4) The frontier, that is, the new communities 
that are growing in all parts of the land and where we 
ought to see to it that a rational and spiritual religion 
does its part in influencing and ennobling life. 

In war times churches are sometimes led to believe that 
patriotism demands all their gifts. A deeper insight, 
however, reveals the fact that the organized forces of 
religion are indispensable for the patriotic inspiration of 
the people. Such a time as this requires every far- 
seeing American above all to sustain the work of religion. 
To let the churches pine and die will be the worst possible 
strategy. Is it not true that the churches all over the 
land have proved the sources of all endeavors for the sup- 
port of the work for the physical and moral welfare of 
our soldiers and sailors, and of the Red Cross? Even more 
they are needed for the interpretation of these tumultuous 
times, for strengthening the will of the people against the 
trials and tragedies of the passing days, for the restraint of 
impatience, for “the abatement of the malignant reactions 
incident to war,” and for the upbuilding of the temper of 
mind out of which shall issue a permanent and beneficent 


Se 
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the persistent moral n 

We cannot win the - aes 
and peace without the dynamic of religious inspiration _ 
and the comfort of Christian consolation. Our success in 3 
the great war depends not merely on men and money, — 
guns and ships, but on the spirit of the people, their 
patience, persistence, and self-sacrificing devotion to a 
great cause. 

The churches of the Puritan tradition peculiarly inherit 
the responsibility of nourishing and maintaining this 
spirit. They are organized on the basis of liberty of 
conscience, democratic control, simplicity of faith, and 
unselfish devotion to the higher welfare of humanity. 
They repudiate all autocracy in church or state. They 
seek unity on the basis of mutual freedom and fellow- 
ship. They affirm the dignity of common human nature 
and therefore believe in democracy and its ultimate tri- 
umph. ‘They believe in reasoning self-guidance and self- 
control rather than in docile obedience to authority. 
They exalt the universal obligation to serve the community 
and the country with gratitude and love. : 

These principles will be found to be identical with the 
principles for which America and her allies are contending. © 
SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Copics. 


THE destruction by fire of several important estab- 
lishments engaged in the production of war material in 
various parts of the country, focussed public attention 
last week upon the activities of enemy agents. The 
conclusion that the damage, which mounted into the 
millions, was the work of spies or their tools was plainly 
indicated by the investigation into these fires, in some 
cases preceded by explosions. It was announced at 
Washington at the beginning of the present week that 
comprehensive measures would be taken without delay’ 
to put a stop to the campaign of destruction which was 
of obvious advantage to the enemy. One of these 
measures, it was announced, would take the form of a 
general registration of all enemy subjects, who would 
thus be placed under the close surveillance of the authori- 
ties. The internment of alien enemies was appreciably 
stimulated by the acts of destruction in the Eastern 
States. It was becoming apparent that the government 
might find itself obliged, in defence of the country, to 
apply measures as stern as those that were devised to 
the same end by Great Britain and France at the be- 
ginning of the war. ’ 

J 57 7 


Wirs the arrival at London last week of Col. E. M. 
House, President Wilson’s special representative to the 
Entente Powers, the policy of the United States as a 
member of the alliance assumed form and direction. It 
was disclosed last Monday that Col. House has been 
instructed by President Wilson to urge upon Great — 
Britain and France a unification of resources and a co- 
ordination of military plans, such as Premier David 
Lloyd George outlined after his recent conference with 
the French and Italian premiers at Rapello, in Italy. 
M. Clemenceau, who last week formed a new cabinet 
in succession to the Painlevé ministry, is pledged to t 
energetic advancement of such a plan of unification ar 
co-ordination. In Great Britain the project outlined bh 
Premier Lloyd George was received with divided ser 
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_ THE concentration of Entente effort under the ad- 
visory supervision of a three-headed Entente council 
of war—the immediate result of the recent reverses in 
Italy—appeared to be producing satisfactory results 
on the Italian front at the beginning of the week. Under 
the command of Gen. Diaz, the successor of Gen. Ca- 
dorna, the Italian armies on the Piave line were develop- 
ing a defensive strength which promised to check the 
Austro-German invasion of Italy. It appeared possible 
that the Italians, reinforced by British and French 
forces, would be able to hold the Piave line, and perhaps 
even to turn their defensive stand into an offensive 
movement. One of the immediate results of the new 
alignment was the probability of the saving of Venice, 
which a despatch from Paris a fortnight ago reported 
as being on the point of surrender to the enemy. The 
internal situation in Italy also was much improved 
owing to the reconciliation of all political parties for the 
task of defending the country from the horrors of in- 
vasion. 


Sd 


AFTER a period of nearly two weeks during which it 
was impossible to determine with any degree of accuracy 
just what was happening in Russia, there was indubi- 
table evidence last Monday of the failure of Premier 
Kerensky’s movement to wrest the capital and the 
reins of power from the Bolsheviki’s administration which 
recently declared itself in command at the Russian 
capital. A significant feature of the situation was the 
fact that Kerensky, who is a conservative force by con- 
trast with the Bolsheviki of the Lenine and Trotzky 
type, appeared to be losing the support of the few re- 
maining aristocratic officers still in service in the army. 
In behalf of these officers, it was explained that they 
had lost confidence in Kerensky as a result of his failure 
to grapple energetically with the menacing situation 
that preceded the counter-revolution. In the mean 
while, the cause of the Provisional Government was 


suffering from the complete disappearance of Kerensky - 


himself, who was reported to have abandoned his forces 
near Petrograd and to have fled in disguise. 


* 


One of the Bolsheviki declarations that gave ground 
for pessimistic views of the future of Russia at the be- 
ginning of the week was the apparent alignment of the 
j Bolsheviki leaders with the separatist movement in the 

country. In a statement cabled abroad last Sunday, 
the Maximalists’ Council of Commissioners was repre- 
sented by Reuter’s agency as conceding the right of 
every nationality in Russia to re-establish its separate 
and even independent administration without regard 


rded in conservative quarters as fraught with peril 
nity of the country, made up as it is of unrelated 
ips which have been held together only by the 
id of the central authority. One of the illustra- 
could be seen in Finland, which at 
e week was reported to be formulat- 


ference A SIGNIFICANT event of war politics in Great Britain 


was the publication last week of a letter from Lord 
Northcliffe to Premier Lloyd George, in which the London 


is . editor-publisher in bitter terms criticised some of the 


policies of the government. In declining appointment 
as head of the new Ministry of the Air, Lord Northcliffe 
in vigorous language placed the responsibility for the 
reverses which the Entente nations have suffered, from 
the Balkan failure to the Italian retreat, to the lack of — 
leadership, foresight, and energy at London. Lord 
Northcliffe, who until recently was in America as the 
head of the British Purchasing and Financial Commis- 
sion, warned his government that the continuance of 
such a shortsighted policy could not be tolerated by the 
United States, and predicted that unless Great Britain 
developed the requisite qualities of leadership the United 
States would assume command of important phases of 
the work of the Entente nations. Lord Northcliffe’s 
attack upon the Cabinet produced a profound impres- 
sion on both sides of the Atlantic. 


m* 


THE recent progress of the British forces in Palestine 
foreshadows the early capture of Jerusalem. The ap- 
proach of the expedition to the capital ¢ity of Zion has 
stimulated discussion of the reconstitution of the Jewish 
state in the territory which it occupied in Biblical times. 
In a recent communiqué, the British Government pledged 
its aid to the realization of the aims of the Zionists. ‘The 
declaration from London has been received with hopeful 
enthusiasm by millions of Jews all over the world, and 
the Zionist organization in America is already grappling 
with the preliminary questions of the reconstitution of 
Israel. The taking of Beersheba and of Gaza by the 
British was supplemented at the beginning of the week 
by the seizure of Jaffa, and the inability of the Turks 
to resist the invasion was evident. The Vienna Reichs- 
post, the official organ of the Austrian Government, in 
a recent issue warned the Jews that possession by them 
of the chief shrine of Christianity would stimulate a 
new resentment against them and advised the Zionists 
to reconsider their refusal of the Uganda territory of- 
fered them a few years ago by the British Government. 


Brevities. 


The prayers in the churches now are for the safety 
of those on the sea, on land, and in the air. 


New political as well as geographical text-books will 
be necessary after the war ends. Mr. Bryce must bring 
his ‘American Commonwealth” up to date. 


Let us not forget Lincoln’s caution of years ago, to 
concentrate thought on the offences that cause the 
mighty scourge of war rather than on the persons by 
whom these offences come. 


Miss Hyatt, writing in the New Republic, tells of an 
acquaintance who said: “Do you know, I never can 
remember whether Henry George or Henry James wrote 
‘Progress and Poverty,’ or which of them wrote ‘Pride 
and Prejudice.’ Isn’t it frightful of me?”’ 


Talking about the use and pronunciation of words, 
“A Septuagenarian” writes in the Spectator that he can. 
remember when “apron’’ was pronounced ‘“‘apern.” 
One need * not be a septuagenarian to remember when _ 
that pronunciation was insisted on in the schools of. 
Boston, and it is still heard. Bae 


Dark Days. 


HORACE GREELEY, IN 1863. 


O God! our way through darkness leads, 
But thine is living light; 
Teach us to feel that day succeeds 
To each slow wearing night. 
Make us to know, tho’ pain and woe 
Beset our mortal lives, 
That ill at last in death lies low 
And only good survives. 


Too long the oppressor’s iron heel 
The saintly brow has pressed; 

Too oft the tyrant’s murderous steel 
Has pierced the guiltless breast. 

Yet in our souls the seed shall lie 
Till thou shalt bid it th ive, 

Of steadfast faith that wrong shall die 
And only right survive. 


We walk in shadow; thickest walls 
Do man from man divide. 

Our brothers spurn our tenderest calls, 
Our holiest aims deride. 

Yet tho’ fell craft with fiendish thought 
Its subtle web contrives, 

Still falsehood’s textures shrink to naught 
And only truth survives. 


Wrath clouds our sky, war lifts on high 
His flag of crimson stain, 

Each monstrous birth o’erspreads the earth, 
In battle’s gory train. 

Yet still we trust in God the just, 
Still keep our faith alive 

That ’neath thine eye all hate shall die, 
And only love survive. 


Frederick Lucian Hosmer, Hymnodist. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


In the year 1885 there appeared an unassuming volume 
published in Boston under the title “The Thought of God 
in Hymns and Poems.” It was the fruit of two friends 
born in the same year and formerly fellow-students in 
Harvard Divinity School, Frederick L. Hosmer and 
William C. Gannett. The book was followed in 1894 
by a second series under the same title. Seldom has a 
handful of corn fed more souls. “The beauty and de- 
voutness of their work,” says Dr. Louis F. Benson in 
his recent notable volume ‘‘’The English Hymn,” “at once 
commended it to all religious minds, and it has already 
become a source book for editors of all religious per- 
suasions.”” Several of the poems in these volumes, like 
Gannett’s “Where did Yesterday’s Sunset go?” found 
their way into wide and appreciative circulation, but a 
still higher honor was reserved for a considerable number 
of the hymns, by both writers, which won an endeared 
place in that treasure-house of devout souls, the Christian 
hymn-book. 

The author of the larger number of these hymns which 
have become familiar is Dr. Hosmer, who has been called 
by Prof. Henry Wilder Foote “the greatest living hymn- 
writer.”’ He comes of old Massachusetts stock, and re- 
members hearing his grandmother Hosmer tell how as a 
little girl she was impressed when her brother, a lad of 
twenty, one of the three young men killed at Concord 
Bridge, was brought home. « Born in Framingham, Oct. 16, 
1840, Mr. Hosmer graduated from Harvard College in 1862 
and from the Divinity School in 1869. He has had a help- 
ful and esteemed service as pastor of Unitarian churches 
in~Northboro, Mass., Quincy, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Berkeley, Cal. He now lives in Berkeley, 
where he is pastor emeritus of the Unitarian church, and 
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Hymn-writing with Dr. Hosmer has been a labor of 
love. He began as a boy writing verses, but it was not 
until the human and divine fellowships of the pastorate 
moved him that the hymn became to him a chosen cup — 
for the outpouring of his inner life. Most of his hymns 
have been called out by some especial experience or 
occurrence, and were written with little thought of any 
further or wider use. Ordinations, church dedications, 
religious and national holidays, and pastoral incidents 
have called them into being, but they have become 
permanent and priceless possessions, ministering to many 
in ever widening circles’ ; 

The lyric and spiritual qualities of Dr. Hosmer’s hymns 
have been admirably described by Mr. Archibald in his 
article ‘‘Harvard Hymns.”* He is impressed by their 
lucidity and their noble and dignified phrasing. Prof. 
Foote is attracted by “their careful construction, their 
simplicity and depth and the beauty of many of their 
lines.” Dr. Julian in his Dictionary of Hymnology 
alludes to their “unusual power and originality.” The 
writer desires to call attention to another quality of these 
hymns—the union in them of the mystical and the social 
notes which makes them peculiarly expressive. in their 
appeal to present-day religious life. 

As expressions of mystical experience, it would not — 
be easy to find better hymns than “The Thought of 
God,”” “Found,” and especially that beautiful hymn 
‘Go not, my soul, in search of Him.” Yet Dr. Hosmer’s 
hymns are not remote from every-day life. (Their author 
well knew that, as he wrote:— 


“Not always on the mount may we 
Rapt in the heavenly vision be; 3 
The shores of thought and feeling know 
The Spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. 


“Yet hath one such exalted hour 
Upon the soul redeeming power, 
And in its strength through after days 
We travel our appointed ways.” d 


In full harmony with the quiet strain of this normal 
mysticism are the bugle notes of the social evangel, 
sounding herald messages of a new social order through 
such stirring hymns as “Thy Kingdom come,” “The 
Prophecy Sublime,” “The New World’s Prophecy,” and 
“Forward through the Ages.” (Of the same spirit, too, 
is that very noble and appealing patriotic hymn written 
for a national festival,— 


“O Beautiful, my country! 
Be thine a nobler care.” 


If one were to uncover the true hymn-writer’s secret it 
would lie not far from the words, ‘‘Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice and weep with them that weep.” Not that a 
hymn should be in any sense tearful, but it may well flow 
from the fount of sympathy, which is a fount of song. 
Dr. Hosmer’s hymns have been born, many of them, 
out of sympathetic response to some deep grief or joy of 
others. ‘The well-known hymn “O Thou in all Thy might 
so far” was written on the train, following the news of 
the wreck of the steamship Schiller with the loss of all — 
on board. The tender hymn “Father, to Thee we look in — 
all our sorrow’? was prompted by a telegram calling him 
to the funeral of a young friend at whose wedding he had — 
officiated but a short time before. It has comfo 
many torn hearts. Dr. Horder writes Dr. Hosmer 
this hymn has been a favorite in his church in I 
during the dark days ofthe war, 
Another noteworthy trait of Dr. 
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ense this is true; in another sense it is not. 


atrue hymn. The real question is whether the doctrine 
is the simple, tried and true theology that is common 
to all Christians or not. If it is provincial, dogmatic, 
polemic, it injects discord into a hymn like a false chord 
in a tune. As Dr. Hosmer has himself said, ‘‘ The con- 
scious and definite intention to teach a definite doctrine 
by means of a hymn spoils it as a hymn.” Not so, 
however, with a simple and spontaneous theology. The 
theology of the Hosmer hymns is such. ‘Take, for 
example, the first verse of that perhaps best known of all 
his hymns,— . 
“O Thou, in all Thy might so far, 
In all Thy love so near, 
Beyond the range of sun and star, 
And yet beside us here: 
What heart can comprehend Thy name, 
Or, searching, find Thee out? 
Who art, within, a quickening Flame, 
A Presence round about.” 
Here is the same natural dialectic of the Divine Im- 
manence and Transcendence that appears in the well- 
~ known hymn of Oliver Wendell Holmes,— 


‘Lord of all being, throned afar.’’ 


The truth of the Divine Love breathes through all of 
these restrained yet fervent hymns. “All’s love’’ is 
their constant refrain, and yet “All’s law” is the an- 
tiphonal—as one finds, for example, in that stirring 
hymn, set to the tune of Luther’s ‘Ein’ Feste Burg,”— 
“Still loom the Sinais, rugged, grand, 
With lightning-flash and thunder.’’ 

Faith in Providence, with its incentive to filial trust, 
also finds place in these hymns. Nor is the truth of 
the incarnation wanting, as appears in the hymn,— 

*‘O Light, from age to age the same, 
Forever living Word.” 
‘There is no hesitation to link the living Word with Jesus, 
nor to relate him to the present and future as well as the 
es 
1S “Spirit of Jesus, still speed on! 
Speed on thy conquering way.” 
Doubtless this is all.good Unitarianism, but it is good 
orthodoxy also. ‘The fact is, there is an undertone of 
common faith which none can so fully voice as the true 
4 hy i t. . . . . 
| Besides the hymns whose dominant note is individual 
: and social worship, there are several of Dr. Hosmer’s 
hymns which may be called character hymns. ‘They are 
resonant with ethical as well as spiritual impulse. One 


the soul, “Loyalty”; another, “In Lonely Vigil”; and 
a third, bass ay aie and personal, “With Self Dis- 
satisfied.” Such searching summons to the inner life 
he p to keep the mystical and ethical in that vital accord 
which is essential to Christianity. : 
__ Dr. Hosmer is not only a hymnodist, but a hymnologist. 
He has made a long and careful study of hymns, their 
history, structure, and adaptation to worship. In 1881 
he and Dr. Gannett, assisted by Mr. J. Vila Blake, 
shed “Unity Hymns and Chorals,” and in 1911 
2d the revised and enlarged edition of the book, 
‘a remarkably choice selection of three hundred 
hymns and chorals, together with respon- 
nd prayers. It is, as the title-page indicates, 
art, Home, Church,” and is characterized 
both of form and spirit. While 


d_ well-loved hymns, which most 
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of these is the well-known hymn, so full of summons to 


- tinctly valuable contribution to the literature of devotion 


and the service of song. The study which Dr. Hosmer 
has made of hymns found fruition in a course of lectures 
on “Church Hymnody” which was given by invitation at 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1908 and repeated at the 
Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley in 1912. 

Moral and spiritual integrity marks all the work of 
Dr. Hosmer, as it does himself. There is not a note of 
false sentiment or false art. All is genuine, vital, sincere. 
One can trust such hymns, as he trusts a true arm, to 
bear him strongly and securely upward toward God, and 
onward to a longer and truer life. 


Unconscious Testimony. 


REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


One group is classified as “‘No preference, doesn’t know 


what she is’’; “No preference, go where they feel in- 
clined”; “Not church-going people”; ‘‘No preference, 
non-churchgoers”; ‘No preference, do not attend church 


and do not want to talk about it.’’ 
Another group is classified as ‘‘Unitarian, never goes 
anywhere’; Unitarian, attends seldom anywhere”’; 


4 


“Unitarian, children go to St. So-and-So’s Sunday-- 


school.” 

The above are samples of cards turned in by the col- 
porteurs during a recent church census of a certain city 
in New England. ‘They are significant from the fact that 
many such were sent in to the Unitarian minister, and I 
ask the reader to look on them and receive understanding 
in regard to two sides of a many-sided religious problem 
of the day. 

Why should a large number of cards carrying the names 
and addresses of people who signify no church preference 
be turned in to the Unitarian church for possible “‘follow- 
ing up”! My guess is that the orthodox authorities, 
under whom the census was taken, may have felt that if 
anybody could “get hold” of such, it might be the Uni- 
tarians. Or shall I guess that the general impression, 
partly caused by nominal Unitarians, is that a Unitarian 
church is made up of people who have little or no prefer- 
ence one way or the other anyhow in matters religious? 

The turning over of all these “no preference” cards 
was either complimentary to Unitarianism through a feel- 
ing that people ‘‘out with the old” might find sanctuary 
with the new, or else it was unconsciously uncompli- 
mentary in thinking that our churches are made up of 
loose ends. 

Look now at the other group, of which I give three 
samples. 

First, “Unitarian, never goes anywhere.”’ Is such a 
person a Unitarian? Most assuredly not in the full 
meaning of the term. Supposing a man should say: “I 
am an American, but I never do anything about it. I 
never bother to vote. I never give any money to support 
the United States. I never meet with other Americans 
to further the ideals of the nation. I do not interest 
myself in any way which might mean effort on my part 
in behalf of my country, but I’m an American.” Would 
he be one for all his saying? 

Such a “Unitarian’’ often leaves word when he dies 
that he wants the Unitarian minister to bury him. I 
often wonder why so many post-mortem Unitarians 
“who never go anywhere” so long as they live think it 
is necessary to do so when they die. 

Second, ‘Unitarian, attends seldom anywhere.’ How 
familiar that sounds; and is such really a ‘‘ Unitarian’’? 
We may call a man who rarely meets the o.ligutioas of 
citizenship an American and he may term hiinseli such, 
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‘butis he? Such a “Unitarian” when he does CO 


to come to church often is surprised and cha: 
the congregation and the minister do not thank tie pro- 
fusely for having come. He does not know that by 
coming he is doing no more than fulfilling his ordinary. 
obligation to God and humanity, through a means mainly 
provided by others. He does not realize that he is under 
just as much obligation to be a “regular” as is any one 
else, even the minister, rain, sun, golf, newspapers, auto- 
mobiles, laziness, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Third, ‘Unitarian, children go to St. So-and-So’s 
Sunday-school.” ‘That, too, sounds rather familiar. 
Now should we think of a man as being in the true sense 
an American who, though calling himself such, sent his 
children, at the impressionable age, to Germany or 
Austria where they would be trained to believe in auto- 
cratic or monarchic forms of government as against 
democratic? What should we think if he allowed his 
children to have their minds filled with ideas which later 
they would have to unlearn entirely if they were ever to 
become intelligent, sincere Americans? But he might 
say, “My boy knows such and such a little German or 
Austrian and likes to go to school with him.’’ Or “Ger- 
many or Austria is nearer our house than America, there- 
fore I let him go there.” Result, he gets filled with ideas 
foreign to America and later his parents wonder why he 
doesn’t grow up to be a good American citizen. 

Now, is that exaggeration? Not a bit of it! That is 
what happens on the part of many of our “Unitarian ”’ 
parents, and later they bemoan the fact that their children 
are not loyal Unitarians. Why should they be when, by 
a looseness miscalled liberalism, their parents have trained 
them in disloyalty? Loyalty shrivels and is blown away 
by the breath of those who but cry, ‘Lord, Lord!” It 
grows and stands firm whenever people ‘“‘do’’ what they 
think is the Will. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Tendencies in America. 


Before America’s formal entrance, as well as after, the 
war struck a fundamental note in the character of the 
community and of the individual. That note is a re- 
ligious one; for man is not only naturally religious, as a 
Church father said: he is also unconquerably religious. 
A crisis like the present flings the individual in thought 
and feeling back upon the infinite, the eternal, the uni- 
versal. In the possibility that he may lose his body, 
man, the soldier, is inclined to ask whether he will keep 
his soul or whether he has a soul at all worth keeping. In 
the probability that some one of those dear to him will 
not return with peace, he inquires whether he will see his 
Pilot face to face. “ What is worth struggling for, what 
is worth living for, what is worth dying for?’’ is his per- 
sistent question. Individualism is tabooed, selfishness 
made impossible, the will to live shameless. That truth 
is the worthiest object of one’s thought, duty of one’s 
endeavor, righteousness of one’s struggle, honor of one’s 
allegiance, and service of one’s sacrifice, become inspiring 
sentiments and thrilling rallying-cries. In my city of 
Cleveland was recently held a meeting of more than three 
hundred of its chief business men. The assembly was a 
recognition of the raising in a week by voluntary offerings 
of more than four and a half million dollars for the Red 
Cross. A dozen brief addresses were made by mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The note prevailing in these 
speeches was a spiritual one: it was the note of God and 
of God’s world, of the individual’s and the race’s duty to 
the Divine Person and to his creatures. The note thus 
struck is general and deep in the American character. 

The formal Church recognizes this spiritual movement, 
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adjust itself “toe these spiritual mands, ’ 
God is so full of water that the stream has overfl 
common banks of thinking and of devotional expression. 
The American Church has no personality like Phillips — 
Brooks or Henry Ward Beecher to quicken and to direct 
its feelings. It is a personality and not a creed, be the 
creed never so wide or true, it is a personality not an 
organization, be that organization never so historic or 
complete, which is demanded by the heart of a nation in a 
national crisis. 

In this spiritual and other experience through eae 
America is now passing, even slight reflection brings to 
consciousness a sense of the reserve strength of the people. 

A population of 100,000,000 should of course have vast 
strength held in reserve, although one at once acknowl- 
edges that India’s population is threefold and China’s 
fourfold greater than America’s. Mere numbers may 
constitute not strength, but weakness; but this popu- 
lation, living under a stable republican government, with 
material property of uncounted billions and means of 
augmenting this property each year by an amount which 
most nations do not possess as their entire wealth, resting 
on a stable history of three hundred years, a people 
orderly, religious, intelligent, loyal to high ideals, has 
great forces in reserve. ‘These forces are quite as much ~ 
moral as they are physical. This fact of reserve helps to 
explain the indifference of many Americans to evils in 
their body politic and in their individual soul—evils — 
which seem to a foreigner rather menacing. ‘The Ameri- 
cans, however, know that these evils—and they are free 
to confess that they are evils—are slight in comparison 
with the strength and virtue inherent and structural in 
American society. They also are willing to acknowledge 
that these evils they can remove whenever they make up 
their mind or their will to. This sense of reserve, more- 
over, may have close metaphysical relation with the self- 
restraint of the nation which has characterized its dealings 
with Germany during these last three years. ‘ 

This consciousness of reserve power has possibly some 
bearing on a question which, in the opinion of but a few, 
is still awaiting decision,—the question whether the 
evidence afforded bythe war is for or against the value of — 
great standing armies. America and England have not 
maintained great bodies of troops ready for service, yet 
in six months Kitchener’s mob was converted into a fine 
fighting machine. In a scarcely longer period America 
will convert a million raw recruits into a compact, well- 
disciplined, well-equipped, victorious force,—a force 
which, joining other forces, will help to conquer German’s 
long-standing millions. On the whole, given a nation of 
physical resources and of intellectual and administrative 
resourcefulness, the evidence, even on the martial side, 
is against the policy of maintaining vast armies in times of 
peace. 

In this struggle, as in other fundamental movements, 
have emerged two opposing tendencies: I refer to the 
individualistic and the racial or cosmopolitan. In the 
later part of this three-year period has sprung up with | 
special vigor a movement for what is called Americaniza- _ 
tion. ‘The movement embodies a desire to transmute all . 
the members of all these diverse nationalities into Ameri- 
cans. ‘The fire beneath the melting-pot, always burning, 
has in these last days received fresh fuel. The i imports : 
of mobilizing all forces in the prosecution of the wa 
become recognized; therefore, not ‘America — 
Americans” is the accepted doctrine,—that is a 
row interpretation,—but “All Americans” is the 
Not only is the campaign to naturalize foreigner 
also and more the endeavor is to inspir 
spirit of America, to acquaint them 
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tory. It is a tendency not only for the races, but also, 
and more, for the race. We have realized that above all 
nations is humanity. We have come to appreciate the 
truth that we must think in world-terms. We have 
learned that no nation either liveth or dieth to itself. We 
have been taught to believe that the suffering of one 
- finally becomes the loss of all, and the gain of one is the 
gain of all, and the gain of all is the advantage of each. 
We have now come to understand, as we had not under- 
stood, that the world’s sorrows are America’s griefs, the 
world’s: burdens America’s weights, the world’s degra- 
dations America’s shame, the world’s hopes America’s 
assurances, and the world’s victories—which are sure to 
be won—are America’s triumphs.—Paragraphs from 
“American Opinion”? by Charles F. Thwing, in the 
Hibbert Journal. A% 


The South Station, Boston. 


PAUL H. DRAKE. 


Like tides that sweep from the ocean into some rocky creek, 
Billow on billow advancing, the stronger pressing the weak, 
So out of the depths of the city, impetuous, eager, at night 
_ Press the hurrying feet from the cobbled street— 
Seeking in flight from the city’s heat 
7 Strengthening peace and light! 


And again like a rushing river on its oceanward pilgrimage bent, 
if Majestically, restlessly moving, mighty in discontent— 
When the call of the morning beckons, and the skies with gladness 
are rife, 
Come the jostling hordes from their breakfast boards, 
Flooding the city, and reaching towards 
' Success, and beauty, and Life! 


: Modern Ideas of God and their Adaptation to the 
; Religious Instruction of our Young People. 


REV. EDWARD H. REEMAN. 
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os. Hazy as some of these modern ideas of God may seem 
: . ‘ : 

~ to some people, and imperfect as yet as is the expression 


they have succeeded in finding, there are nevertheless 
_ definite tendencies discernible that do not leave us in 
doubt as to some of the prime factors that will ultimately 
determine their shape and that are already manifest in 
-» such expression as has been reached. 
Mr. Wells notwithstanding, it is true, I believe, to say 
_ that one of the most definite and discernible of these 
tendencies is the tendency toward what I will call cosmic 
_ concepts—the desire, that is, to reason in the terms not 
of a single habitable planet and from the beginnings of 
conscious life thereon, but in the terms rather of a vast 
unmeasured universe and from the premises of whatever 
human consciousness can now grasp of its processes. 
itherto Teligious teaching has confined itself almost 
sively to life in this world and to certain more or 
speculative considerations concerning life in some 
a the fact that it w its interest has mainly depended 


fact that it was believed to be the future habi- 
uman souls of this world after physical 
, even in its attention to life the in- 
has almost generally been limited to the 
ciousness, if, indeed, one may not say 
ive human social organizations. 
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more, we are now in a position to go much farther back. 

But this is not all. Gradually it is becoming plain that 
the problem of life is not by any means limited to its 
manifestations in the particular planet we inhabit, and 
that ultimately a man’s life can be estimated only in the 
terms of the universe, of which he is at once so insignifi- 
cant and so important a part—that the meaning of a 
human life is not to be measured in the terms of a plane- 
tary environment, but in the terms of universal forces. 
Gradually it is becoming plain that the supreme prob- 
lem of religious philosophy is not, ““What does it mean 
that a man is an inhabitant of a fertile planet with a 
human ancestry running back a few thousand or a few 
hundreds of thousands of ‘time years?” but, ‘What 
does it mean that man is a denizen of a universe which 
includes unnumbered worlds and homeless spaces that 

once scared his soul?” 

Whatever a man’s life may mean, we cannot now escape 
the conviction that, if it has any meaning at all, it has 
universal meaning, and that a human soul stands related 
no less to the stars in their courses than to the blushing 
daisy that blossoms at our feet. Never was general 
human thinking so universal as it is to-day. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the tendency toward cosmic 
outlook should be one of the marked features of the 
newer ideas of God that are struggling for expression, 


nor that those of whose minds they have taken posses- . 


sion should be a trifle impatient of the limitations of older 
conceptions with their narrow and hampering anthro- 
pomorphisms. Not only must it be said that the con- 
ception of God as a monarch upon a monarch’s throne, 
exercising, no matter how beneficently, a monarch’s 
arbitrary powers, is incongruous with the spirit of demo- 
cratic lands already stirred by visions of international 
democracy, but still more emphatically must it be said 
- that all such conceptions break down hopelessly in the 
face of the wider cosmic outlook of to-day, and especially, 
perhaps, in the light of what we now conceive to be 
the universal processes of life’s evolving order. Inade- 


quate as “force’’ and ‘“‘impulse”’ terms may be felt to 


be, they are, at least, less misleading than the anthro- 
pomorphic and monarchical terms of the older theology, 
and they are, moreover, as good an indication as any of 
the tendency toward cosmic outlook. 

A further tendency discernible in modern ideas of God 
is the tendency toward a new emphasis of the unity of 
God and life. ‘Those under the influence of the newer 


‘convictions are no longer speaking of God and man, or 


God plus man, or man plus God, nor of God plus the 
world and God plus life, but instead are learning to speak 
of a unity of God and life in all its forms and outreach 
in a way that, while it is not .pantheism of the old order 
by a long way, leaves very little room for conventional 
conceptions of transcendence. One of the most outstand- 
ing features of present-day attempts at a formulation of 
newer ideas of God is this very conscious and definite 


effort to link up God with the actual processes of life, and — 


to picture God in the terms of life’s outreach and struggle. 
This is perhaps most noticeable in the absence of all refer- 
ence to older absolute and omnipotent terms, and in a 
tendency to the use of terms implying limitation and 
even finiteness. God, as he is now coming to be con- 
ceived, neither stands over against life and the universe 
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‘nor in any sense apart therefrom. He is not static, 
but growing. He is neither a fixed and final absolute — 


nor an already complete perfect. All that we know of 
life, it is now coming to be felt, leads us to believe that 
the life-effort, or life-urge, of the universe is a necessary 


’ means not only to the self-expression but also to the self- 


realization of God, and cannot be conceived either apart 
from him or as without effect upon him. All this unfold- 
ing of life, this mighty evolution from the base, the brutal, 
and the primal to the mental, the moral, and the spiritual, 
which science as a result of its patient researches has 
recorded in a story thrilling as that of romance, must 
mean, it is felt, a corresponding expansion and develop- 
ment in God himself, and in no way can we deny to God 
the enrichment of a progressive life’s mighty achievements. 

All this painful struggle of life with which we are now 
acquainted and in which it is our experience to have share 
—this painful, toilsome struggle by which alone, it would 
seem, life’s victories have been won—is neither acci- 
dental, the result of chance, nor the chosen purpose of 
an omnipotent will with other means available to its 
purposes. It is inevitable,tlife’s and God’s necessity; 
and ever as the process develops and new achievements 
open the way to new possibilities does consciousness ex- 
pand and develop new vision for yet further effort. 

It is no small part of the crux of the whole question 
between new ideas and old ideas in this matter that the 
conviction is deepening that an evolving universe implies 
an evolving God, as surely as a growing child involves a 
growing mind. It is interesting to remark that in this 
tendency Unitarian faith has, to some extent at least, 
already premediated modern ideas of God in stressing the 
unity of God and life, for it is true, I believe, to say that 
the Unitarian emphasis of the unity of God has com- 
monly included not merely the idea of the unity of God 
in one person, but some more or less clear apprehension 
of the unity of God and life. It is this fact, doubtless, 
which accounts for the very definite humanitarianism of 
Unitarian faith and practice. 

Not the least important aspect of this tendency of 
which I speak is a resulting new sense of the immediacy 
of God. ‘To those who have been touched with the spirit 
of the newer ideas, God seems near in a strangely new 
sense, and such phrases as “God in the: mine and the 
stokehole,”’ ‘‘God in the trench and on the deck,”’ ‘‘God 
in the store and the factory” shape as naturally in the 
mind as did the phrase “God on the cross” to the adher- 
ents of the older evangelicalism. 

Yet another noticeable feature of modern ideas of 
God, and this-is all I will venture to mention, is the ten- 
dency to refer the whole question of religion to the realm 
of experience, and to relate God to the most intimate and 
personal of human experiences. ‘The appeal to experience, 
indeed, is among the most outstanding characteristics of the 
newer faith. The impulse of modern ideas of God, indeed, 
is altogether more experimental than intellectual. God 
as an object of experience, and not simply or primarily as 
an object of thought, this is inherent, I think, in all the 
distinctly modern ideas. 

Nowhere in his book does Mr. Wells come nearer to 
the rest of his fellow-seekers than in the statement: 
“Modern religion bases its knowledge of God and its 
account of God entirely upon experience. It has en- 
countered God. It does not argue about God; it relates. 
It relates without any of those wrappings of awe and 
reverence that fold so necessarily about imposture. It 
relates as one tells of a friend and his assistance, of a 
happy adventure, of a beautiful thing found and picked 
up by the wayside.” 

That this tendency is not a new thing in religion is, 
of course, understood, and yet in the extent to which it 


in the newer faith it is based rather upon the soul’s indi- 
vidual discovery of God, and follows no prescribed chan- 
nel. Not the least result of all this, if any result is to 
accrue, will be a revitalization of personal religious expe- 
rience. A God present, active, outreaching in all life’s 
manifold forms and phases,—one with man and one with 
the stars,—will mean for all who apprehend him a sense 
that, whether alone beneath the stars, or on the ocean’s 
stormy breast, or in the crowded mart or theatre, or on 
the street of strange cities, or by the home fireside, or 
in the thick of battle strife, ‘one is not alone in oneself,”’ 
as Mr. Wells puts it, ‘but is touched, as it were, at every 
point by a being akin to oneself yet beyond measure 
wiser, steadfast,’ and indomitable in purpose—a sense 
that one is part of a whole the bounds of which one may 
not measure, one with blowing grass and flaming suns. 

Now how shall these tendencies be so applied as to 
make possible the adaptation of emerging God-ideas to 
the religious instruction of the young? I have already 
said that the immediate task, in my own judgment, is 
that of preparation. I know of nothing more helpful to 
that preparation, or more essential, than a grounding in 
the romance and principles of evolutionary creation. 
This is already implicit in the work of Unitarian religious 
education, but it may well be extended and developed. 
Let the book of nature be unfolded to the child, and let 
the child be taught the great principles of life’s evolving 
processes, not in the dry and technical language of the 
sciences, but in the language of romance, story, parable, 
and song. ‘There is romance and song in the story of 
evolving life, and parables aplenty strewn on every hand. 
The religious value of this, if stress be laid not only upon 
the process, but upon the product, will be incalculable, 
especially for the child who will later pass to the college 
and to a closer technical study of the sciences. _ 

It will be helpful also, I believe, if little by little, so as - 
not to frighten the mind with the immensities, the child 
can be taught to think in cosmic terms, and shown that 
just as when a stone is cast into a pond the ripples spread 


~ until they reach the remotest fringe, so the circles of our 


individual lives reach out to the farthest bounds of space. 
Relationship, and the action and reaction of life-forms 
upon life-forms might be made the starting-point from 
which to embark the child’s mind upon its voyage and 
from which it might be given its first glimpses of the uni- 
versal order—the object, of course, being to acclimate the 
child to the idea that we are creatures not merely of the 
earth but of the whole universe. 

I remember when I was a small boy I was very much 
afraid of the stars because they seemed such a long way 
off and were visible only at night. Perhaps it is this 
fact which leads me to believe that it will be helpful if 
the child from the first can be taught to feel as much at 
home when gazing up at the stars at night as when walk- 
ing in the fields by day, taught also to feel that stars and 
sun and the distant spaces are a part of the same great 
order that includes our homes and loves and the earth 
we tread. : pay ee 

Again, it will be helpful, I fancy, if the child can be 
early acquainted with what may be named the law of ~ 
effort, brought to see, that is, that things do not just — 
happen in the world and life, but have to be struggled for 
before they can be achieved, and that this is especiall 
true of the achievements of outreaching life. T 
must needs burst before it becomes the blosso: 
broken before the pretty, fluffy little 
from the egg, the earth bored before « 
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way with the great facts of religious outreach and expe- 
rience in the past, the more so if these facts can some- 
how be distinguished in their minds from the incidental 


intellectual forms in-which faith and aspiration have found _ 


their expression. This, of course, means the teaching, 
in some simple way, of the broad history of religion, and 
not alone the teaching of the dramatic details of Jewish 
and Christian faith. . 

The problem of modern ideas .of God is not really a 
child’s problem, and yet it is one of profound importance 
from the standpoint of the religious education of the 
young, and one that must sooner or later react upon 
religious instruction in general. 

TRENTON, N.J. 


: Che Pulpit. 
The Unsuspected God. 


REV. WILLARD IL. SPERRY. 


Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is 
in this place; and I knew it not.—GH#NEsIS xxviii. 16. 


Every traveller has to have a road-map or a guide-book, 


otherwise he would lose his way and miss the most im-— 


portant sights; but there is such a thing as being a slave 
to a guide-book. I remember a breathless American 
woman who stopped me one day in an Oxford quadrangle 
and thrust a half-dozen picture post-cards into my face 
and said, ‘‘ Where is this, and this, and this?’’ One knew 
exactly what she was doing. She had landed the day 
before at Liverpool, had spent the night at Chester, had 
stopped off at Oxford for two hours on her way to 
London, to ‘“‘do Oxford.’”’ But Oxford cannot be ‘“‘done”’ 
in that way. Oxford never has yielded up her secrets to 
those who storm her with a guide-book, but by a process 
of peaceful penetration she sometimes reveals herself to 
those who live with her. 
The habit of travelling from one set of stars in the 
‘ guide-book to another is a bad habit. Somehow in this 
process one misses the real thing. Every one who has 
ever been abroad knows that the best days in his trip were 
the days when he forgot the guide-book, or dared to leave 


Europe, but to let the sights of Europe find him. The 

memories which live with us longest are not the memories 

of the starred places, but the memories of homely places 
) and scenes and people that never got into the guide-book. 
A lonely promontory in Cornwall where the waves roll in 
from America, a shepherd’s cottage in the Lake Country 
where the housewife brewed you a cup of tea, a Dutch 
boy loafing on a canal’s edge, a little inn off the beaten 
path in Switzerland, a field of flowers in an Alpine valley,— 
_ these are the real stars in a trip abroad. 

You do not have to go abroad to have this experience. 
All you need to do is to go off for a walk or a ride right 
there in New England. We have here our places of 
historic interest, and our show-spots in nature; the 


State highways lead from one to another. Most of us 
ve been the rounds. But it is not until you have the 
‘al courage to leave the Blue Book and the State 
and stop seeking for the starred spots in New 
history and scenery, it is not until you get off 
k roads, not knowing in advance what 
2, and open to whatever may open up 


>. 


it at home, and went out not to find certain sights in 


We saw all the sights,—the mountains, the 
notches, the lakes, the hotels,—but the one memory 
which still lives out of that trip is the memory of a sight 
which was not mentioned in the Blue Book. It is the 
memory of a single quiet scene which was somehow the 
very incarnation of the spirit of this New England. It 
is the memory of an old farmhouse, the kind of house 
which you can see nowhere in the world but in America, 
and almost nowhere in America but in New England. It 
was up in Northern Maine. Stretched out in the sun- 
shine, just a the southern foot of a high hill, sheltered in 
this lee from the winter storms, was this farm. ‘The 
house was low and small, little more than a cottage. 
Back from the house a long, long ell stretched away to 
the rear, a succession of kitchen, milk-room, woodshed, 
and carriage-house, and finally the whole ell fulfilled itself 
in the big barn, towering over sheds and house like a 
sentinel. The farm with its buildings may have been a 
hundred years old. If the house had ever been painted, 
the paint had worn off a generation ago, for the clap- 
boards were weathered almost an ebony black. A few 
white clothes were blowing on a line, against the dead 
black of the buildings. In front of the house two maple- 
trees spread over a little close-cropped grass-plot, between 
them a hammock was slung, and there two girls were 
resting in the mid-morning. It was the New England 
countryside, very simple, very real. 

These things are a parable of life, a parable of religion. 
The world puts into our hands its guide-books, which it 
has compiled at great cost and with great care. It gives us 
its road-maps, telling us life’s distances and life’s ob- 
jectives; and then the world bids us go out and travel for 
ourselves. 

That is. about all-that churches and creeds and Bibles 
can do for us. They can give us some idea what to ex- 
pect. William James used to say that it is the business 
of college to enable us to know a real man when we see 
one. Similarly it is the business of a church to help us 
to know God when we see him. 

We need the guide-books. We need them to-day as 
we have seldom needed them before, lest we miss the 
great religious truths of our time, the plain facts of the 
divine justice in human history, the divine self-sacrifice 
in human unselfishness, the divine mercy in human pity. 
We need to have these pointed out to us so that we shall 
not fail to see them. 

People can miss the great outstanding revelations of 
God in history, just as men have missed the world’s most 
wonderful sights. It is told of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
that on one day of a journey from Italy into France 


‘he travelled from the Rhone Glacier to Lucerne, over 


the Grimsel Pass, beneath Pilatus and along the borders 
of the Lake of Lucerne. During the entire journey he had 
his hood wrapped about his head and was lost in his own 
meditations. At evening, when he and his companions 
sat down to supper, some one spoke of the high mountains 
and the glorious lake they had seen that day, and Bernard 
looked up and said, ‘‘What mountains, what lake?’’ 
‘There are men and women like that all around us in the 
world to-day, who are going through these years so 
wrapped up in their own problems—how they are to pay 
their bills, how they are to bear their loneliness, how they 
are to endure their anxiety, how they are to face their 
own sorrow—that they are absolutely blind to the great 
outstanding facts in the life of God in contemporary 
history. When one says, ‘There is the justice of God, 
there is the pity of God,” they look up like Bernard, in 
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surprise, and say, “What justice, eee pity, 


“where?” 


It is for this reason that we need the ouicis Haale to- -day, 


to call to our attention those wider revelations of the di- 
vine reliability in history which otherwise we might not 
see because we are all so wrapped up in our own ems: 
“The Way is all so very plain, 
That we may miss the Way.” 

But beyond all this we need to-day the moral courage 
of a new religious unconventionality. We need to culti- 
vate deliberately the habit of looking for God in places 
where we have not looked for him before. 

Men and women are really concerned about God to-day. 
They feel, many of them for the first time, their need of 
him, the world’s need of him. Men who never thought 
about religion and who never cared for it are beginning to 
realize that they have been missing something. All over 
the world men are crying, “Oh, that I knew where I might 
find him!”’ 

If the experience of the ‘traveller has any suggestion, 
we shall find God not so much in the double-starred facts 
of history mentioned in the guide-books, as in the unex- 
pected, homely, simple facts which seem to seek us out 
and reveal themselves to us. Just as that weatherbeaten 
straggling farm in Maine speaks out in my memory as 
the essence of New England, rather than Poland Springs 
and Crawford Notch, so for most of us God becomes most 
real and plain, not in the wider formal revelations of 
himself in history, to which the church guide-books call 
our attention, but in some very simple personal revela- 
tions of himself, which no church, no sermon, no Bible, 
can ever anticipate and star in advance. 

Who are the persons who have helped you to believe in 
God, who have in some measure made God real to you? 
More likely than not they are persons who have never 
been in the guide-books, who are never mentioned in the 
newspapers, who are known to a comparatively narrow 
circle. I think of one such man, a little wiry weather- 
beaten old sailor down at Wood’s Hole. He has been 
for many years an employee of the United States Fish 
Commission. He knows more about the habits of fish, 
their comings and their goings, their feeding and breed- 
ing, he knows more about the sea bottom on the whole 
South Shore from Pollock Rip to Brenton’s Reef, than 
any living man. ‘There is not a biologist in the Eastern 
United States but respects the practical knowledge and 
values the homely human friendship of Vinal Edwards. 
Yet when I think of Vinal Edwards, I think of him, not 
aboard the Fish Commission steamer hauling the nets 
for the day; -I think of him at the little prayer-meeting 
in the Congregational chapel at Wood’s Hole, kneeling 
down there and praying to God, a prayer so simple, so 
utterly real, so totally confident, that no one could ever 
hear it without believing more strongly in the reality of 
God. ‘That is the way God reveals himself to us most 
clearly, through lives like that. 

It is of another such character that Rufus Jones writes 
very reverently in one of his latest books: ‘There are 
multitudes of men and women now living, often in out- 
of-the-way places, in remote hamlets or on uneventful 
farms, who are the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. Ihave personally known many such lives, to one 
of whom only I shall refer. He never once in his life 
swung out of his ordinary orbit. There were no flights 
of fancy, no spurts of enthusiasm, no uprushes of genius. 
The entire life was a plain, steady, straightforward march 
through the daily routine of commonplace duties, and 
yet, and yet, it was one of the noblest lives I have ever 
known. It exhibited almost every quality which we de- 
mand of a saint. There was at the heart of the man a 
religious passion which throbbed in everything he did. - 


ever feel a row ras eytataee with him or, pitched a 


hay without discovering his religion.” eds 


After all, it is in just these simple unconventional wee ‘ 


‘that God shows himself to most of us, if only we have © 


eyes to see him. We read the story of Saint Augustine’s 
conversion and we say: “What a wonderful experience! — 
How clearly the divine revelation came to him!” and 
yet our perspective is false. We fail to realize how per- 
fectly simple it was in fact, and through what a humble, 
commonplace medium God spoke to Augustine. It is 
the sort of thing which might happen to any of us any . 
time. A single, lonely, troubled man pacing up and down | 

a garden, fighting out a hard moral battle, and suddenly 

a voice from over the garden wall breaks in on his indeci- 

sion, the voice of a little child calling to its mother or its 
nurse, asking to be read to, ‘‘Take, read; take, read”; 

but to Augustine it is the voice of God, and he picks up 

from the table a copy of the New Testament and takes 

and reads just where he opens and just where his eye 

first falls, ““ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 

ing and wantoning, not in strife and envying, but put ye 

on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and it was all ended for 
Augustine then and there, and he passed into the peace 

and kingdom of God. All that was needed was just the 
power to realize that ‘“‘surely God is in this place and I 
knew it not.” 

There is a beautiful passage in an English novel of 
thirty years ago which has the point of view that we all 
need to get hold of if we are going to find God more 
clearly to-day :— 

“A man now old and nearing his end, when he was 
only a boy met a woman in a London street and looked 
into her face; he looked in her face and passed on and 
never saw her again. He married, had children who now ~ 
have children, but that woman’s face never left him, and 
the colors of the portrait which hangs in his soul’s oratory 
are as vivid as ever. A thousand times he has appealed 
to it, a thousand times has it sat in judgment, and a _ 
thousand times has its sacred beauty redeemed him. 
There are some mortals on this earth to whom nothing 
more than a certain summer morning very early, a certain 
chance idea in a lane ages ago, or a certain glance from a 
fellow-creature dead for years have been the Incarnation, 
the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

That is what every real revelation of God is. That 
is what the fathers meant by their formal doctrines of 
Grace and Foreordination and Election, that we do not 
find the best things in life, but that somehow the best 
things in life find us, find us simply and wholly when we 
least expect them. There is always about every true 
revelation of God something of this utter simplicity and 
reality. We look for him in our formal and artificial 
creeds and rituals, and he is a God who hides himself. 
Then, one day when we least expect it, he speaks right 
out to us in the words of a friend, or some flashing sen- __ 
tence in a book, or some unconsciously noble deed of a 
fellow-citizen, and we recognize God ebm himself 
to us. 

This is all that having a religious experience is. 
need not necessarily be emotional; there need not be 
any deliberate working up of our feelings and our wills 
some breaking-point. Having a religious experience — 
merely going through what Jacob went through long ag 
just realizing that “God is in ae ‘place and Ik 
not.” Mah 

This is the meaning of the expuldial 
Mr. Wells has been eee Ido eines 


% not serve God.” 
; embassy at Washington a year ago, waking in the dead 
of night from nightmare of the Lusitania, and asking 
himself in the darkness the question which means the 
moral disintegration of Prussia, “Can it be that our 
good old German God is only the last of a long succession 
of bloodstained tribal effigies—and not God at all.” He 
shows him two Cockney women in East London looking 
up at a Zeppelin raider and saying, “There didn’t ought 
to be such things.’”’ He shows him a captured German 
scout in Africa, expecting to look level into the rifles of a 
shooting squad and being greeted instead by a Boer 
trooper with a drink of water and the friendly warning, 
“Just a mouthful; we’ve had to go rather short lately.” 
“See here, and here, and here,’’ says the angel of the 
vision: ‘‘this brave little French priest in a helmet of 
steel who is daring to think for the first time in his life; 
this mild-mannered emir from Morocco looking at the 
grave-diggers on the battlefield, this mother who has 
lost her son. You see they all turn in the same direction, 
although none of them seem to dream yet that they are 
all turning in this one direction. ‘The world is already 
glowing with God. Mankind is like a smouldering fire 
that will soon burst out into flame.” 
Either one of two things is true. Either mankind is, 
as Mr. Wells says, a smouldering fire, ready to burst into 
- flame at a spark from God here and there, or else our 
generation is just a burnt-out fire, mostly ashes and 
“clinkered sins that cannot burn again.’ 

Any candid-minded man must alternate between these 
two extremes. Sometimes in the last few days, with 
their rapid political and military changes, it has seemed 

as though there were no stability at all to our human in- 
stitutions, as though this whole house of cards we have 
built up in Europe and America had become top-heavy, as 
though the problem could be solved only by the utter col- 
lapse of the whole fabric of our Western civilization. Such 
things have happened before in history to great and ap- 
. parently stable civilizations. It may not be impossible 
that our age is to pass through some such strange over- 
turning. Sometimes that seems the only possible solu- 
tion of what now promises to be a longer struggle than 
we expected. Perhaps some such solution would be not 
otily the justice of history, but the Providence of God. 

As for God, is the situation hopeless, or filled with 
hope as never before? Are we a smouldering fire waiting 
only a spark here and a spark there, or are we the dying 
ashes of a burnt-out time? ‘The answer lies with each one 
of us. You can read your time and your own life in 
either way, just as you wish. You can refuse to take the 
religious chance if you prefer, for that is all religion is. 
In Donald Hankey’s phrase, “Religion is just betting 
your life there is a God.’ If you dare not take that 
ance to-day, there is no power on earth outside your 
will to make you take it; but if you are willing to 

at chance, you are probably taking it in company 
en and women the world over than ever 
You have most of the moral courage and 
of our time on your side, if you shall 
life upon the chance of God and_his 


looked for him. .. 
- You must go out from church, where the guide-book: 


point to God, ready to look for him in ways and places 
that cannot here be anticipated. You must prepare your- 


self for Jacob’s vision. You must be willing to lay your — 
_ tired head upon the hard facts in your own life and in 


your world, which seem to have been empty of God, there 
to sleep and dream, there to wake and rise and say, 
“Surely God is in this place; and I knew it not.” 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 
The Flag of Freedom. 


There is something in our flag and the little burnished eagle 

That is more than emblematic; something glorious and real. 

You may never live to feel it, you may never be in danger, 

You may never in the army check the march of the invader. 

But you’re in it and your duty is to make the fight a strong one 

For we stay till it is over, be the war a short or long one. 

Make amends when war is over; then the power with you is lying; 

Then for wrongs do ample justice—and that flag, you keep it flying. 

If that flag goes down to ruin, time will then without a warning 

Turn the dial back to midnight, and the world must wait till morning. 
—Eugene Ware. 


If we save ourselves, we save at the same time all the 
nations which surround us. If we perish, we shall cause 
all of them to perish -with us. According as democratic 
liberty . . . is established here the destiny of the world 
will be different; and it may be said that this day it de- 
pends upon us whether the republic shall be everywhere 
finally established, or everywhere finally overthrown.— 
From De Tocqueville's “Democracy in America.” 


O brave flag, O bright flag, O flag to lead the free! 
The glory of thy silver stars, 
Engrailed in blue above the bars | 
Of red for courage, white for truth, 
Has brought the world a second youth 
And drawn a hundred million hearts to follow’ after thee. 


First of the flags of earth to dare 
A heraldry so high; 

First of the flags of earth to bear 
The blazons of the sky; 
Long may thy constellation glow, 
Foretelling happy fate; 
Wider thy starry circle grow, 

And every star a State! 


O bright flag, O brave flag, O flag to lead the free! 
The hand of God thy colors blent, 
And heaven to earth thy glory lent, 
To shield the weak, and guide the strong 
To make an end of human wrong, 
And draw a countless human host to follow after thee! 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


PRAYER. 


O God, the protector of all who put their trust in Thee: 
we pray for the good estate of this our beloved land, that 
it may please Thee to preserve to us the blessings of an 
equal and impartial freedom. Unite in mutual under- 
standing men of alien race and faith; revive in all hearts 
a spirit of devotion to the public good, that strife and tu- 
mult may be appeased and justice and truth be exalted. 
Enable us and all Thy people faithfully to discharge the 
duties of our different spheres, that so the kingdom of 
brotherhood and peace may be hastened upon the earth 
and Thy will be done even as now it is done in heaven, 
Amen. 


Literature, 


Tue Boy with THE UNITED STATES 
WEATHER MEN. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.35.—The United States Service Series has 
accomplished the author’s intention to 
provide books that shall make young people 
acquainted with the different branches of 
governmental work and at the same time 
make them feel the adventure and romance 
in service which we ordinarily accept as all 
in the day’s work. The boy who knows 
what it means to secure a United States 
census in Alaska or in the Everglades of 


‘Florida, to deliver the country’s mail in its 


remote corners, or to follow the United 
States foresters through pathless wilderness 
has learned that there is danger in plenty 
waiting for young men even in times of 
happy peace. ‘The frontispiece of the new 
book is one of the best pictures of a tornado 
ever taken, secured less than a minute before 
it struck the point where the camera had 
stood. ‘The story begins with an exciting 
adventure following a Mississippi flood, and 
later incidents include the tragedy of a hurri- 
cane, the saving of an innocent man by 
weather evidence, and other equally signifi- 
cant indications of the value of the weather 
experts. Dr. Rolt-Wheeler has the endorse- 
ment of the United States Weather Bureau, 
and he knows how to animate the dry details 
of their science with absorbing human 
interest. 


Famous DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS 
oF AMERICA. By Charles H. L. Johnston. 
Boston: The Page Company. $1.50.— 
This book for boys is one of a series in which 
Mr. Johnston has told the stories of men 
who have had much to do with the making 
of this country, mainly in the earlier days 
of its history. The thrilling adventures 
of famous frontiersmen, scouts, Indian 
chiefs, privateersmen, and cavalry leaders 
have had value, not only as entertaining 
literature, but as indicating something of 
the cost by which boys of to-day have 
gained their present advantages. In such 
days as these everything that makes for 
self-forgetting bravery and sacrifice of selfish 
ambitions counts for good, and the daring 
and grim determination of these discov- 
erers of whom Mr. Johnston now writes 
win admiration even though the stories are 
often blotted by the cruelties of adventurers 
wilful or otherwise. All these stories are 
chapters in the larger American history 


with which our boys should be acquainted. 


Lire oF RoBERT FE. LEE, For Boys AND 
Grrts. By J. G. De Roulhac Hamilton 
and Mary ‘Thompson Hamilton. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.—The 
North has hardly been behind the South in 
its hearty appreciation of Robert E. Lee, its 
pride in him as a noble American, and its 
recognition of the debt of gratitude due him 
for his magnanimous spirit. ‘Not only the 
consummate flower of the old South, he is 
also the beacon and the prophet of the new.” 
The writers of the book are Southerners 
with the national spirit, and they have chosen 
for the motto of the book Lee’s own words: 
“Recollect that we form one country now. 
Abandon all these local animosities and make 
your sons American.’’ While the book 


biographies, it yet contains fresh incidental 
information bearing upon his life, and it is 
a carefully prepared study of his character 
and attainments. This is a good book for 
our boys and girls to read and own. 


THE CLAMMER AND THE SUBMARINE. By 
William John Hopkins. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—How the 
war invaded the clammer’s flats and put 
a new element into the happy, peaceful life 
of the coast, and how Adam and Eve at 
last faced it together, give the material for 
this new story, which yet keeps the quiet 
atmosphere of understanding and confi- 
dence characteristic of Mr. Hopkins’s books. 
This gentle humor does not wear thin, and 
although naturally none of the minor love 
stories can interest the reader as much as 
did the primal finding of Eve by Adam, 
that first interest still remains, and the 
other love stories have not only their own 
claim, but shine in the reflected light. The 
charm of the natural environment, which 
furnishes Adam with his illustrations and 
comparisons as well as with his favorite 
occupation, has not lost its charm for the 
reader. 


Camp Fire Girits AND Mount GREYLOCK. 
By Isabel Hornibrook. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.35 net.—To realize 
how far behind we have left the old ideas 
about the charm of a woman’s helplessness 
and dependence, one needs only to examine 
a book like this, in which the Camp Fire ideals 
are set forth with certainty and vigor. ‘That 
a girl should learn self-reliance, fearlessness, 
trustworthiness, frankness, is now almost as 
much a matter of course as that she should be 
trained in the domestic arts and social accom- 
plishments. The spirit of “Give Service” 
goes through the doings of the Morning Glory 
girls and is illustrated in various incidents of 
adventure or actual danger. Little Bear 
makes good her title to her name, but she 
also proves herself worthy of the patriotic 
fellowship to which she belongs. The author 
makes much of the picturesque and interest- 
ing setting of the Mount Greylock region. 


SuRPRISE House. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.—The most clever reader will 
hardly be able to foresee the various sur- 
prises that awaited the Corliss family in 
the old house bequeathed to them by an 
eccentric aunt. To Mary fell the library 
and the books; and some of the wonderful 
surprises were revealed only after she had 
shown herself a maid after her aunt’s heart, 
well worth surprising in worth-while ways. 
The story is by no means a quest for hidden 
treasure, but something more original. Miss 
Brown has long been accepted as a popular 
writer who puts thought and good taste 
as well as invention into her stories. The 
book is illustrated. 


NUMBER 13 RUE DU BON DABBLE. By 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. $1.35.—This is 
‘‘something new in detective stories,” be- 
cause instead of describing first a mysterious 
crime and then presenting to the perplexed 
reader one possible solution after another 


to: important | additions to it | begins rit SG 
what we_ e have known of Lee through previous concerning 
Jone and the incidents of the tr. eal 
‘then lets him follow the successive steps” , 


Joly, a character brought over from Mr. 
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into full confidence ¢ 


. 


by which the mystery is unravelled. M. 


Hardy’s earlier story of Diane and Her 
Friends, brings his detective skill into play 
at the right moment. This is a good story 
and has the advantage of presenting the 
criminal’s state of mind rather more clearly 
than is usually the case: The charm of Mr. 
Hardy’s style is preserved here, although 
the story is rather different in general char- 
acter from his other books. The illustra- 
tions have exceptional distinction. 


RavEN Parro, oF Bos’s Hi. By 
Charles P. Burton. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.30 net.—This is the sixth 
volume of the Bob’s Hill stories, one of the 
first sets of books in which the Boy Scout 
movement has been illustrated and en- 
couraged. Mr. Burton’s boys are real boys, 
never story-book heroes, and old Greylock, 
their summer camping-ground, is drawn 
with the sense of intimacy that a writer has 
only when he was familiar with the place in 
his own boyhood. ‘The boys speak naturally, 
act naturally, enjoy fun and even mischief 
on occasion, and are no strangers to scrapes 
of their own preparing, but they are good 
Scouts, co-operate with other patrols, and 
prove themselves appreciative of their 
Scoutmaster. 


THE Lure oF THE Mississippi. By D. 
Lange. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25.—The claim made for Mr. Lange’s 
Indian stories is that they satisfy the 
youthful desire for a tale of adventure and 
at the same time give the tale an historical 
background and a setting true to facts. Mr. 
Lange is a veteran camper, familiar with the 
region in which he places his stories. The 
Sioux outbreak in Minnesota during the 
Civil War furnishes the motive of the new 
book, helped out by the campaigns along the 
Mississippi River. ‘The climax comes with 
the fall of Vicksburg. 


LiTTtLE Boy BEAR. By Belle K. Maniates, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 60 cents.— 
Little Boy Bear was a bear and not a boy, a 
little white bear that for a time had a real 
boy playmate. This is a bright little story 
for small children, who will like to hear how 
Mother Bear cared for the little lost child 
and even longed to keep him for her own, and 
how one good turn was repaid by another 
and two mothers made happy. Elizabeth 
A. Warren is the illustrator, and her picture 
of Little Boy Bear is very appealing. One 
could hardly refuse him sympathy and 
understanding. 


Our Littte Roumantan. Cousin. By 
Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. Boston: ‘The 
Page Company. 
children, their customs, their games, and 
their training will prove not less interesting 


to young Americans than the other little i. <— 


cousins who from time to time greet them 
from the pages of this comprehensive seri 
The story interest is not lacking, and 
the more instructive portions of eo 
It was in 1857 that the two small pr 
ties of Wallachia and 1 


60 cents.—Roumanian — 
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Admirers of Pollyanna, and they may be 
numbered by hundreds or, better, perhaps 
thousands, may now have the inspiration 
of a daily message from her’in their en- 
deavors to play the Glad Game. The Page 
Company issue a large Pollyanna Calendar, 
gay with colored illustrations and yellow 
silk tassels, by means of which one may fol- 
low Pollyanna through the year, from her 
first appearance as the little maid with 
freckles to the time when “‘the whole town 
is playing the game, and the whole town 
is wonderfully happier.” 


The Christmas issue of St. Nicholas will 
contain several stories, poems, and pictures 
appropriate to the season. ‘“‘ The Man Who 
Didn’t Believe in Christmas”’ is an imagina- 
tive play to be contributed by Mary Austin. 
Grace Humphrey will write on “The Munic- 
ipal Christmas Tree.” The second instal- 
ments of the new serials, “Lost Island,” 
by Ralph Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt, 
and ‘‘Cinderella’s Granddaughter,” by Beth 
B. Gilchrist, will be welcomed. There will be 
stories by Helen E. Richard and Julia H. 
Burket, a new writer. 


The December Century opens with the 
two-color frontispiece of “‘A Country Christ- 
mas”’ from a painting by George Wright. 
The text is written by Grant Showerman. 


“Mademoiselle Miss” 


Letters from an American girl serving with 
the rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hos- 
pital at the front. 


Price 50 Cents 


Edith Cavell Nurse 


BOULOGNE—THE SOMME 1916-17 


With an Account of the Imprisonment, Trial 
and Death of Edith Cavell 


“A shameful story of German deception prac- 
tised on the American Legation and our repre- 
sentative Brand Whitlock. Miss Cavell’s last 
hours were spent with her English chaplain, 
whom the German Government had refused to 
let her see until shortly before she was shot. 
The last words she said to him will become as 
immo as Mme. Roland’s. They were: 
‘Standing as I do in view of God and eternity, 
I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards any_one.’” 
—Christian Register. 


In the courageous, self-forgetful truth- 
loving life of Edith Cavell we meet, with 
an extraordinary sense of intimacy, a 
woman so beautiful of soul that I want 
every teacher in the land and every child 
in school to hear the story of her sacri- 


Re tea ay, Cabot. 


iven to the committee for the 
Lith Cavell Nurse in France. 


oung hgeatlert oO r 


_ goo triotic yc orn A 
earn more iabotit hte children of our Balkan| it with reminiscent pleasure. 


Country Christmas,” and | eousness in the desert of the world’s wicked-_ 
fortunate | enough to be| ness.” Brian Hooker writes on “The Prac- 
erican children will read] tical Use of Poetry.” In “Solemn Looking 
Ruth Com-| Blokes” Stacy Aumonier tells of the impres- 
fort Mitchell, through the editing of the|sion created upon the crowds when the first Le 
letters to his mother of a young aristocrat} American troops marched through London. 
in evening dress, tells how he effectually 
put an end to one yellow-haired orphan 
girl’s tears, ‘watering a green oasis of right- 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to — ¢ 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and ‘ 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


. World Brotherhood. 
. The Great Religions of Mankind. 
- The Great Sacred Books - Mankind. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


STARR KING IN CALIFORNIA 


The Bible as a World Boo 
By WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS ae sear and Future F “China. Will the Republic 
“Like Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Man Without a Country,’ ndare: 
this book ought to perform a mission in nerving our youth a Sa wie wiles ae Tepes Peril? 


to courage and devotion, and strengthening us all in faith- 
ful endurance and sacrifice.” —The Christian Register. 

“‘TIn many years no finer piece of Western Pieraply has 
been done than ‘Starr King in California.’’’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Beautifully Printed, Handsomely Bound, 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 It. 


PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, Publishers 


239 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 


. Religious India. India become Christian? 
. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India 

. Liberal Religion in the Orient, Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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Has your CHURCH, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and CLUB. procured our very attractive 
ROLL OF HONOR 


for recording the names of the men in the service? Printed in three colors on Japanese 
vellum, with space for thirty names and branches of service. 


50c. net, 58c. by mail. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


EDITH LANG 


A most attractive little play with suitable carols for use at the Christmas Tree Festival. 
Length of entire performance, including distribution of gifts, approximately one hour and one-half. 


Price 15c. net; by mail, 16c. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE : “ 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


BY 
ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 
This volume needs no introduction. Now in its thirteenth edition, it has merited its popu- 


larity. The publishers have just had a special pocket-size edition bound in khaki cloth with 
semi-flexible covers, and when intended for men in the service will be sold at this greatly reduced 


rice. 
F 75c. net, or 83c. postpaid to any post-office in United States, England, or France. 


When ordering above specify khaki edition. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WE BELIEVE 
BY 


Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 
90c. net 


119 pp. 98c. by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every ¢. 
page rings with hope, with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 
The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: We earnesily commend it to all people, especially our own people . 
and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 
in the mind. 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


Boston, Mass. 


Che Home. 2 ook house, too,” ‘sai 
ie . — dae ey: what you'd eae 
The Fairy Book. 
When mother takes the fairy-book 
And we curl up to hear, 
*Tis “All aboard for fairy-land!” 
Which seems to be so near. 


“Oh, what fun that will be!” ed Edna. 

Most of the afternoon the two girls talked 
about what they would do at the party. 

Lois came home skipping and singing _ 
again. 

“Mother!” she cried. “I’m not going to 
buy any ice-cream or candy for a long time.” 

“Why should that make you happy?” 
asked mother. , 

“Because I’m going to help give a birthday 
party to a girl that never had a thing for her 
birthday before. We are going to have such 
fun!” ; 

“T see you have caught it,” said mother. 
“You have a well-developed case.” 

“Mother, what have I caught?” begged 
Lois. 

The mother took Lois on her lap. ‘My 
dear, you have caught two of the best things 
a little person, or a big one, either, can catch: 
they are a merry spirit and a kind heart. 
Our little girl was getting fretful and cross. 
We knew that Edna was happy and sunshiny, 
so we hoped that her merry spirit was catch- 
ing. Father and I felt very sad when we 
saw our daughter growing selfish and caring 
for herself first. Edna was kind-hearted 
and thought of other people first. We 
hoped it was catching. And both of those 
good things were, Our little girl is growing 
more cheerful and kind each day. Aren’t 
you glad you caught something?” 

Lois was very glad, and she thought over 
it all the evening. She meant to catch more 
cheerfulness and kindness. Then she thought 
of something new. 

“Mother,” she said at bedtime, ‘‘ perhaps 
some one may catch some nice things of me 
sometimes,” 

“T think they will,” said mother. ‘I 
have noticed that smiles and kindness are 
even more catching than the measles.’”— 
Christian Standard. 


to a murmured Lois, the fneteatnees ae 
gone, “and afterward let’s play school, too. 
I think Id like that.” 

So they played both games, and Lois hadn’t 
a chance to whine. Edna said she was 
company and should have her own way, 
and Edna was so pleased with everything, 
and laughed so often, that Lois had to laugh 
too. 

Lois went home that night skipping and 
singing. Mother and father were on the 
porch. 

“Tt was catching, after all,’’ said father. 

“Ves,”’ said mother, ‘‘I see it was.” 

When Lois went to bed she examined herself 
carefully to see if there were any red spots on 
her arms or chest. ‘There were not. She 
didn’t have headache or sore throat. What 
could she have caught? 

Edna came to visit Lois in a few days. 
Lois was very polite and asked Edna each 
time what she would rather do. 

At length Edna said: ‘“‘You choose this 
time. It’s more fun sometimes to do what 
other people like.” 

So they played singing-school, and Edna 
taught Lois some new songs. 

“You think of the nicest things,’’ said Edna. 
“You're just lovely for a best friend.” 

When Edna had gone home Lois said to her 
mother: ‘‘Edna thinks almost everything is 
lovely. She thought it was a lovely day, 
though I thought it was too hot; and she 
liked our house and orchard, and my play- 
things, and the dog, and my mother and 
father and me.” 

“‘What good times she must have!” said 
mother. ‘‘I suppose she hardly ever finds 
anything to complain about.” ‘ 

“She doesn’t,” said Lois, ‘‘and she does 
have lots of fun. I'll look for the nice things 
too. I’d like to have as much fun as Edna.” 

“T see it is very, very catching,” laughed 
mother; but she wouldn’t tell Lois what was 
catching. 

The next time Lois went to visit Edna she 
carried five cents in her apron pocket. 

““O Edna! Let’s go down to the little store 
and get some ice-cream.”’ 

“T don’t believe I want any,” said Edna. 

“Won’t your mother give you five cents?”’ 
asked Lois. j 

“Oh, yes; I have five cents, and lots more 
of my very own, but I’m going to do some- 
thing nice with it.” 

“What is nicer than ice-cream?” asked 
Lois. 

“J will tell you,” said Edna, “and you will 
see that it is more fun. The woman who 
washes for my mother brought her little girl 
with her once. ‘The little girl is a cripple, and 
her mother had to bring her in a wheel-chair. 
I showed her some of my birthday-books, 
and what do you think,—she never had a 
birthday present! The mother earns only 
enough to buy food and clothes. So I’m 
saving my ‘money, and I’m going to have a 
real birthday for her. She shall have a cake 
| with candles and flowers, and a book full of 

lovely stories. Her birthday is next month, 
and won’t it be fun to see how glad she is 
when she’gets her first present?” 

af Ves," said Lois, slowly. “Can E go,|a 
too, and _see her get it?” — —— 


tWwe,* e* ee) 
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For soon we reach the pleasant place 
Of Once-upon-a-time, 

Where birdies sing the hour of day, 
And flowers talk in rhyme; 


Where Bobby is a velvet prince, 
And where I am a queen; 

Where one can talk with animals, 
And walk about unseen; 


Where little people live in nuts 
And ride on butterflies, 

And wonders kindly come to pass 
Before your very eyes; 


Where candy grows on every bush, 
i And playthings on the trees, 
And visitors pick basketfuls 
As often as they please. 


It is the nicest time of day— 
Though bedtime is so near— 
When mother takes the fairy-book 
And we curl up to hear. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Kansas City Star. 


Catching. 


“Mother, do you think I could go and play 
with Edna to-morrow?” asked Lois, just 
before she went to bed. 

One of her mother’s old friends had just 
moved into the neighborhood. She had a 
little girl, and Lois had been promised that 
she could go and get acquainted just as soon 
as they were settled. 

Instead of answering at once, mother 
looked at father and said, ‘“‘Do you think it is 
catching?”’ 

“T can’t tell,” said father, with a little 
twinkle in his eye. ‘“‘It may be. But you 
might let her go, anyway.” 

“Very well,” said mother. ‘‘You may go 
to-morrow, Lois.” . 

“Mother, has Edna the measles?” 

“Oh, no, dear; nothing as bad as measles. 
Now hurry to bed. It is five minutes past 
time.” 

Lois went to bed, wondering what Edna | 
had that might be catching. If it had been 
as bad as measles, Lois would have given up 
the visit, for she had had measles that spring, 
and mother-said she was fretful and whiny 
yet because of them. 

The next afternoon she went to Edna’s 
house and knocked on the door. 

“Why,” said Edna’s mother, ‘‘here is 
Lois come to visit us. Edna, my dear, come 
get acquainted with Lois.” 

A little girl came flying into the room. 
She didn’t look the least bit sick. If you 

mel can imagine the very nicest smile you know 
tumed into a little girl, that would be Edna, 
There were smiles in her eyes and in her 
cheeks and in her voice, and by the way she 
skipped and pranced I think they were even 
in her feet. She took Lois out to the garden 
to see her playhouse. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said. 
“Now we can play school.” _ 

“T don’t like to play school,” said Lois, 

with some of the fretfulness coming into her 
voice. ‘‘I’d rather play house.” 


The Boy and the Chimpanzee. 


One dreary, stormy day a chimpanzee, 
little more than a baby, arrived at an animal 
show, homesick and frightened, after his 
long journey overseas from his forest home. 
Crouched in a corner of his cage, he shivered 
continually, making little guttural cries every 
now and then, When his trainer attempted 
to touch him, the poor, terrified animal 
would shriek with fright and work himself, 
into such a nervous state that it was thought 
best to let him alone. At the end of three 
days it was feared he would die, for he had 
refused to eat or drink anything. 

And then it happened that a little Negro_ 
boy, the son of a helper in the show, came 
along eating a banana, and, noticing how 
unhappy the chimpanzee looked, he talked 
‘to the poor creature in quiet, caressing pe ae 


the chimpanzee never moved; then, as t 
boy kept on talking, he thrust out | 
hairy Pay, took the fruit with j 
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and offered him a piece of fruit. For a while 
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however, under the direction of the keeper, 
who at first kept at a distance, but after 
several days joined the friend. 

Little by little the ‘‘chimp”’ learned to 
lose his fear of the trainer, and when he 
found the man did him no harm, and gave 
him food, he allowed himself to be dressed 
in clothes, and taught to eat with a knife 
and fork and drink out of a mug. 

But the friendship between the “chimp” 
and the boy continued. When the former 
was not performing in the show ring, he 
would sit in his cage and watch anxiously 
for his boy friend, giving little guttural cries 
when he appeared. ‘‘Chimp”’’ was never so 
happy as when sitting with the boy or watch- 
ing him at play with the children. He 
would, however, allow no other child to 
come near him.— New York Tribune. 


How Terry used his Chances. 


Terry Dempster and a good many of the 
other boys were on their way to school. 
They passed the first fruit-stall at the cor- 
ner. Terry said good-morning to the woman 
who kept it. He was glad Will Mace 
stopped to buy bananas, because he liked 
to look at her. Her eyes and her hair 
were so black and her cheeks so red, and 
she wore such big gold hoops in her ears. 

She gave Will the bananas, and while 
he was putting them into his book-bag 
she held out his change. Terry took it for 
him. One of the pennies he shoved back 
across the counter. 

“She was giving you a cent too much,” 
he exclaimed to Will, as he handed him 
the others. 

“You are good at arithmetic, sonny,” 
said Will. “‘A penny isn’t very much of 
a mistake.” 

“Not if you are an Italian, anyway,” 
agreed Terry, ‘‘and aren’t used to changing 
money in English.” 

A big red apple had rolled off the stall 
and along the street until it had turned 
the corner. Terry picked it up and ran 
back with it. 

“Vou might have taken that with you,” 
said Will. ‘‘ Nobody would have seen.” 

Terry laughed. He did not seem to think 
that Will expected any other answer. 

Two or three days later Terry was play- 
ing croquet at recess. The game was get- 
ting very exciting. Terry’s ball was in a 
bad position. 

“You can move it out from the hedge, 
Terry,” said one of the boys who was look- 
ing on. ‘‘Wait. Let me show you.” 

“Not so far as that I cannot,” 
Terry. ‘That is very far!” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said the big boy, 
easily. ‘‘You’re all right now. Go ahead.” 

“Tt’s more than a mallet’s length,” said 
Terry, measuring. ‘‘I was sure it was.” 

He moved the ball back six inches, and 
tried for his wicket. He missed it. He 
lost the game. 

“Tsn’t it a pity,” said the big boy, “that 
you can’t cheat a little at croquet just for 
sport? ” 

“J don’t think it is,” said Terry. 
wouldn’t be any fun if it wasn’t fair.”’ 

“Don’t you like to win?” 

“Yes, when it’s real,” said Terry. 

One day when school was out, Terry had 


cried 


cit 


got almost to the corner where the fruit- 
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stand was. Suddenly he stopped short in 
dismay. 

“Oh, dear! I'll have to go back! I left 
my copy-book. Miss Stone said I was to 
copy over at home the page I blotted so 
much.” 

“Tell her you forgot it,’’ said Bobby Price. 

“But only for half a block,” said Terry. 
“That wouldn’t satisfy her, I guess.” 

“T guess not,” said Bobby. And he didn’t 
say another word. 

The weeks and the months went by 
until the first school term was over and 
the second had begun. One Saturday after- 
noon Mrs. Dempster came home from 
down town and hunted through the house 
for Terry. 

“What do you think Miss Stone told 
me?” 

“What?” asked Terry, who regarded 
Miss Stone as the most beautiful and de- 
lightful young lady in all the town. 

“She said she liked to have my boy for 
a pupil. She thought the other boys were 
learning from him to be more honorable.” 

“T guess Miss Stone didn’t mean me,” 
he said. ‘“‘I don’t see how she could have 
meant me, because I can’t remember ever 
being honorable before the other boys. I 
haven’t had any chance.’”’—Sunday School 
Times. 


A Great Saint Bernard. 


A lady was drawing her little girl on a 
sled, after a great snowstorm, through a long, 
narrow path to the school-house, the snow 
being thrown up very high on each side of 
the path, when she met midway a large 
Saint Bernard dog, a stranger. She im- 
mediately addressed him as she would a 
human being, explaining that the path was 
narrow and the snow deep, and that he must 
turn around and go back. He listened 
carefully to her explanation, then wheeled 
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about and walked back a considerable dis- 
tance until he found a place where the snow 
had been shovelled out a little at the side. 
Into this he backed and waited quietly until 
she passed him with the sled and child. The 
lady thanked him for being so much of a 
gentleman, and he then wheeled about and 
started again on the path.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Gypsies carry their babies in old shawls 
slung over their shoulders and tied about the 
waist. North American Indians carry their 
babies on the backs of squaws—cradle and 
all. But the Eskimo women of Labrador 
carry their babies in their boots. ‘These 
boots come up_to the knee, and are tied at 
the top with a flap in front. In these the 


little brown babies live and are happy. 


OUT THE FALSE, 


RING IN THE TRUE. 


SCO ES PS ee 
BELL’S SEASONING 
IS THE ORIGINAL for poultry, 
game, meat, fish, etc.; others are 

imitations. 
ASK GROCERS FOR BELL’S 
W. G. Bell Company, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


a ITE HOUSE 


. 


Why don’t YOU “get in line’? Here 
are more than three Millions of people 
enjoying the pleasure ‘‘White House”’ 
makes a business: of providing for its 
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friends: and YOU should not be missing 
the opportunity for yourself. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in Preference to all others at 


g your Alliance Meetings. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 


In a Burying Ground. 


" 

This is the spot where I will lie 
When life has had enough of me, 

These are the grasses that will blow 
Above me like a living sea. 


1 charges f for 

‘mail he strongly opposed. The 
fof our great newspapers and perio deals 
throughout the country had been a powerful 
‘influence toward breaking down sectional 
barriers and giving all parts of the country 
a common national view on our great prob- 
lems. He appealed in the warmest terms for 
the support of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association’s war work. 


the after-treatment and home| zone system of pos 
care to the: ‘patients in Greater Boston of 
the 1916 epidemic of infantile ‘paralysis. 
The progress made by the children is en- 
couraging, complete ultimate recovery being 
looked for with most, if the treatment is 
persisted in. . 

Because of her knowledge of conditions 
and her wide contact with people (the In- 
structive District Nursing Association alone 
touches 75,000 people in Greater Boston), 
because of her understanding of the problems 
facing the home-makers in the homes where 
these children are and will be born, the 
visiting nurse is perhaps the most effective 
agent for conserving the vigor of the com- 
ing generations. Such nursing, however 
local in application, is essentially a national 
service, a patriotic duty whose performance 
requires some courage and no little per- 
sistence and faith on the part of the nurses 
because of its apparently humdrum nature 
in this time of dramatic and stirring oppor- 
tunities. The Government has recognized 
the importance of such nursing, in the ap- 
pointment of Miss Mary Beard, director 
of the Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation and president of the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Health 
Nursing of the National Council of Defense. 


These gay old lilies will not shrink 

To draw their life from death of mine, 
And I will give my body’s fire 

To make blue flowers on this. vine. 


“O Soul,” I said, “have you no tears? 
Was not the body dear to you?” 
I heard my soul say carelessly, 
“The myrtle flowers will grow more blue.” 
—Sara Teasdale. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Will those who are interested in Dr. 
Wilbur’s course of lectures on Unitarian ~ 
History please note that the Thursday lect- 
ures in that course will be given henceforth 
at 33 West Cedar Street at the regular hour, 
9.30. The Saturday lectures will be given 
at Channing Hall. The concluding lect- 
ures, six in number, will be on Unitarianism 
in England and in America, and will be 
interesting to those to whom the earlier 
history has less appeal. Results of the 
speaker’s broad research and _ scholarship 
are being constantly presented in the course. 

The class in Psychology and Teaching, 
which is conducted by Dr. Andress at 10.30 
on Saturdays, maintains a steady attendance. 
Illustrations and experiments add to the 
interest of the lectures, which are helpful 
to the experienced teacher and to the be- 
ginner. The lectures on the 24th and on 
the Saturday following Thanksgiving will 
be omitted in this course and will be re- 
sumed on December 8. 

The Thanksgiving recess begins on. Wednes- 
day noon November 28, and school opens 
on Tuesday, December 4. 


District Nursing in Boston. 


Perhaps the most effectively constructive 
form of this preventive work is the so-called 
prenatal nursing—care and advice to ex- 
pectant mothers. Such nursing was begun 
in 1901 by the Association under the direc- 
tion of the Boston Lying-in Hospital, and 
has grown until during the last six months 
4,724 prenatal visits were made. In 1914 
and 1915, in certain city wards where statis- 
tical comparisons were made, such nursing 
lowered the mortality of infants under the 
age of one month 58 per cent.; between 
one month and one year, 68 per cent. in 
1914, 42 per cent. in 1915. In addition to 
this, much invalidism of mothers is pre- 
vented. No generation of Americans has 
met such conditions as will confront these 
new and unborn citizens of ours, and yet, 
because of the war, which has called the 
bread-winners from families, increased the 
cost of living, and forced mothers and ex- 
pectant mothers into industry, these coming 
_ generations face dangers of under-nourish- 
ment and its consequences unprecedented 
in this country. 

Prenatal visits are made in more than 
half the maternity cases handled by the 
Association (20 per cent. of all such cases 
in Boston), the number of visits when full 
service is given being from 16 to 20. A 
very touching feature of this work is the 
effort made by patients to pay for it. 
Women who pay for no other nursing find 
some money for this care of their babies, 
and themselves as mothers. The other 
day, one of the nurses dropped in to make 
a friendly visit to a mother. She was de- 
lighted to see the nurse, whom she had been 
intending to call on or telephone, as she 
was expecting another baby and wanted 
prenatal care, which she had had with the 
last one of her five children and had found 
most helpful. She wanted to be sure of 
such care before she engaged her doctor. 
That mother is now working out three days 
a week, after she gets the children off to 
school, and one evening, earning $4 a week, 
with which to pay for her confinement and 
the pre- and post-natal nursing. The 
amount paid for this entire nursing service 
is, as a rule, $1. That is, by making special 
efforts, these mothers bear about one-fifth 
of the expense. The balance rests on the 
Association. Its importance cannot be 
overstated. Of the 10,000 babies born in 
Boston during the last six months, 1,854 
were nursed by the Association. Other 
agencies did their share, but many babies 
had no health supervision whatever. 

During 19,17 the Association, under the 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The members of the Boston Unitarian Club 
gave a most cordial welcome to their fellow- 
member, Hon. John W. Weeks, at their 
meeting on Wednesday, November 14, with 
an attendance the largest in several years. 
Considerable time was passed before the din- 
ner in informal greetings to the Senator, to 
whom the occasion was an evident pleasure, 
his duties in Washington making his presence 
at the club meetings rare. 

The first speaker after the dinner was Rev. 
Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, who made a brief report 
of the good work of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and an earnest appeal 
to the laymen to show more interest in the 
recruiting of young men for the service of 
the denomination in the pulpit. The argu- 
ment that should be most fofcibly brought 
home to young men is not the material re- 
turn, but rather the great opportunity that 
the ministry offers for service to humanity. 

In presenting Senator Weeks, President 
Ellis told of the occasion, some eighteen 
years ago, when a little group of men gath- 
ered in the West Newton Unitarian Church, 
determined to persuade Mr. Weeks to become 
a candidate for alderman in Newton. ‘This 
proved to be the beginning of his public career, 
leading successively to mayor of Newton, 
representative in Congress, and United States 
Senator. 

Senator Weeks told in considerable detail 
of the legislation of the past session, and 
presented forcibly and vividly the many diffi- 
cult problems which the nation’s lawmakers 
have had to solve in providing for the carry- 
ing on of the war, including the raising of the 
‘army and the creating of the necessary loans 
‘and systems of revenue to meet the heaviest 
outlay ever borne by any government. He 
strongly favored the taking over of the Cape 
Cod Canal by the National Government, ' i 
knowing from his own experience in the navy 


Ginning the ar in the Kitchen. 


Food Conservationisms. 


How much corn meal are you eating in 
place of wheat flour? Remember that every 
slice counts, every loaf counts more—and 
the need of our Allies grows more acute. We 
simply must get the wheat to them. : 

Why do we have to pay more for food in 
this country than the English people do? 
Let facts answer as fast as we can get them. 
Take butter, for one instance. The average 
wholesale price in the United States for 
September was 43.48 cents per pound, 
average retail price 50 cents. The regulated 
wholesale price in England was 53.76 cents 
per pound, or nearly four cents more than 
our retail price. We pay less for butter. 

Cheese is a food the value of which is 
beginning to be more fully appreciated. 
The average wholesale price for September 
in this country was 25.78 cents per pound, 
average retail price 36.1, while in England 
the regulated wholesale price was 38 cents 
per pound. We pay less for cheese. 

During July and August this year the 
exports of butter decreased. 2,437,555, pounds 
as compared with the same months in 1916, 
but the exports of cheese increased cn ite y 
pounds in these sneha so setts our ao 


meatless acai 


Florida, mista mal Mississippi reports 
that 75 per cent. of his district is in line, and 
that the saving of meat and wheat is already 
10 per cent. 

Every patriotic Christian citizen itis one 
plain duty, and that is to counteract the 
stories and influences originating from pro- 
German sources. Get accurate information 
concerning food conservation, and when 
insidious statements are made, answer them. 
Become an agent of genuine Americanism. 
If you lack the information, send the state- 
ments to the United States Food Adminis- 
tration with request for answer. 

Hi. J. Hill, the National Campaign Director 
of the nation-wide movement to enrol every 
family in the United States Food Administra- 
tion, said at the close of three days’ canvass: 
“Reports indicate intense pro-German propa- 
ganda in certain parts of the country, but 
the effect of this has been to solidify our 
organization of 500,000 workers and to make 
evident to communities farthest removed 
from war conditions the fact that this is a 
vital war work.”’ 

This is not a bad slogan: Substitute corn 
and rye for wheat; save on sugar, fats, and 
meat, and solidify sentiment against “treason, 
stratagems, and spoi 


American Unitarian Association. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
directors was held Tuesday, November 13, 
at 2 P.M. Present: Messrs. Bates, Barrows, 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Ietchworth, 
Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, Scott, 
Wiers, Wilbur, Williams, and Wilson, and 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. 
Lombard. The records of the last meeting 
were read and approved. The treasurer 
presented the following statement for the 
month of October:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Oct. £, 1927. ......cs0cccseeeee $23,567.32 
ROD MeO CMMI ere ois cia oa 6: sh Soin ah 473-31 
Executors of the will of Henry C. Whit- 
~ comb of Boston, and David T. Mon- 

tague, attorney, principal of the Sarah 

PRORRONU TIC 5: caress cinlp eis. c'cjc sexo << 18,770.25 
Gift of Edwin Wilson of Lake City, 

_Minn., added to Reserve Fund...... 400.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Parish of 

Petersham, Mass., to increase the First 

Unitarian Congregational Parish of 

Petersham, Mass., Fund............ 60.91 
Bequest of Miss Flora H. B. Rogers of 

Boston, Mass., added to Reserve Fund 100.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 

manent Fund, gift of Frederic H. 

Hedge, Brookline, Maga. tris sesie» aks 5.00 
Foreign relations, gifts................ 95.00 
Income of investedfunds............+. 9,339-48 
Investments, received for ‘Teinvestment. 5,009.75 


Reimbursed for advances on General 
Missionary Work account........... 1.25 
Reimbursed for adesicss on Unitarian 
Building 


eee eee 


29,305.10 


eee eeee 


goo. 
11,482.28 
$57,875.43 


i 


” 


iP aan, 


m nthe Rese Fund $roo, — 


Place Church, patlohs as Govided in the terms of her 
bequest. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be. au- 
thorized to pay to the following churches, for the poor, 
the accumulated income of the Sarah Preston Fund, as 
directed by the decree of the Supreme Judicial Court, one- 
quarter to each—namely, the New South Church, the 
First Church, the Second Church, and the Arlington Street 
Church, all of Boston; and hereafter to pay the net income 
of said Fund to said churches annually on the 3oth of April. 


Upon the recommendation of the secretary 
the following votes were passed:— 


Voted, To ask the secretary to call the attention of the 
ministers of al] the aided churches to the need of regularity 
in sending in their monthly reports. 

Voted, To appropriate from the New Enzland Budget 
the sum of $100 for maintaining public worship in the meet- 
ing-house at. Francestown, N.H., and to appropriate from 
the New England Budget the sum of $150 for the work 
among the Syrian residents of Boston in conjunction with 
the work done by the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the Minneapolis 
Free Christian Church Fund to Rev. A. H. Norman toward 
the publication of the magazine More Light. 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Board be sent to Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit for his gift of the stock of “Out of Dark- 
ness into Light.” 

Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings Foundation 
Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland and Rev. Maxwell Savage 
of Lynn. 

Voted, To request the committee to confer with The Al- 
liance and report upon the condition and prospects of the 
Florida Circuit. 


Upon the recommendation of the treasurer 
it was 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association heartily 
endorse the Red Triangle War Work Fund Campaign for 
$35,000,000 to be expended in behalf of the soldiers of the 
Allies under the direction of the Y. M. C. A., and commend 
the object of said Fund to the generosity and self-sacrifice 
of the Unitarian fellowship. 


Dr. Wilbur presented a report on the re- 
cruiting of the ministry, and discussion fol- 
lowed. Upon the motion of the treasurer, 
amended by Mr, Letchworth, the following 
vote was passed,— 


Voted, That there be created a standing committee of 
this board for the recruiting of the ministry, to act in co- 
operation with the several divinity schools in this work, 
and that the possibility of the employment of a part-time 
secretary for this work be referred to that committee. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized in his discretion to guarantee in behalf 
of the American Unitarian Association the obligation of 
the Nationa Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, Vt., 
to pay to Isabel Adams an annuity of $100 contracted for 
and by the executor and trustee under the will of Georgiana 
Merril] as provided for therein. 


Whereas it is provided under the thirteenth clause of the 
will of Cornelia M. Allen, late of Scituate, Mass., deceased, 
as follows:— 

“(b) I give to the First Unitarian Soelety of Scituate for 
the support. and maintenance of gospel worship of the 
Unitarian faith, the sum of Three thousand dollars ($3,000) 
in money; ‘if at any time worship shall be discontinu 
so that hace shall not be sufficient numbers of the Uni- 
tarian denomination to support the church, I direct that the 
said sum of Three thousand dollars, with any income or 
accumulations thereof, shall be paid to the American Sa 
tarian Association for the general purposes of its wor! 


And whereas the executors and trustees under said will 
desire to pay over said $3,000 to the First Unitarian So- 


oo | ciety of Scituate, Mass., and have asked the American 


Unitarian Association to relieve and release them from all 
responsibility or charge to it under said will, now therefore 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association requests 
thp First Unitarian Society of Scituate, Mass., to safeguare 


| dhe principal of said Fund by placing it in the hands of a ; 


/ ‘School of Home Didsaketad 


4 ROOM 306, 755 BOYLSTON ST. _ 
Lessons in Dressmaking, Embroidery, 
Knitting, Crocheting and Smbckine: 


Individual instruction. MARGARET GRISWOLD 
Tel. B. B. 1545-M. Special class, Saturday afternoon 
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Marking Handkerchiefs for Xmas 


be placed during this month 


Hewins & Hollis 


4. Hamilton Place 


Complete Stocks 
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T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


For Men in 
‘The Service’’ 


Leather Vests. 

Sweaters, with or without sleeves. 
Woolen Half Hose (light or heavy). 
Woolen Underwear. 

Gloves (lined and unlined). 
Mufflers. 

Money Belts. 

Khaki Dressing Cases. 

Trench Mirrors. 

Shirts for Army or Navy wear. 
Handkerchiefs (including khaki colored). 


Special Military Shirt, extra heavy 
flannel, double front and double- 
thick elbows. $4.50. 
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trust company or in the hands of the American Unitarian | 


Association so that the future interest of said First Uni- 
tarian Society of Scituate and the contingent interest of 
the American Unitarian Association be properly protected. 
And, in that event, that the treasurer have authority in 
his discretion to execute a release to the executors and 
trustees under the will of Cornelia M. Allen from all further 
liability to the American Unitarian Association. 

Whereas it is provided under the thirteenth clause of the 
will of Cornelia M. Allen, late of Scituate, deceased, as 
foliows:— 

“(c¢) I give to the First Unitarian Church of Geneseo, 
in the State of Lllinois, for the support.and maintenance of 
gospel worship of the Unitarian faith, the sum of Four 
thousand dollars ($4,000) in money; and if at any time 
the worship shall be discontinued so that there shall not be 
sufficient numbers of the Unitarian denomination to sup- 

rt the church, I direct that the said sum of Four thousand 
dollars, with any income or accumulations thereof, shall 

aid to the American Unitarian Association for the gen- 
Bode of its work.” 


And whereas the executors and trustees under said will 
desire to pay over said $4,000 to the First Unitarian Church 
at Geneseo, Ill., and have asked the American Unitarian 
Association to relieve and release them from all responsi- 
bility or charge to it under said will, now therefore 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association requests 
the First Unitarian Church of Geneseo, Ill., to safeguard 
the principal of said Fund by placing it in the hands of a 
trust company or in the hands of the American Unitarian 
Association so that the future interest of said First Unitarian 
Church of Geneseo and the contingent interest of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association may be properly protected. 
And, if that request is granted, that the treasurer have au- 
thority in his discretion to execute a release to the ex- 
ecutors and trustees under the will of Cornelia M. Allen 
from all further liability to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


A communication from Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley dated Tokyo, Oct. 12, 1917, setting 
forth in detail proposed plans for the forma- 
tion of the Japanese Zaidan was received and 
considered, and it was 


Voted, That all matters relating to the property of this 
Association in Japan and the transfer thereof to the Jap- 
anese Zaidan, as suggested in the letter above mentioned, 
are hereby referred to the finance committee of this board, 
with full power and authority to take definite and complete 
action in the premises; and it was further 

Voted, To request the said finance committee to endeavor 
in every way to co-operate with Dr. MacCauley in the con- 
summation of the proposed Zaidan so far as in the judgment 
of said committee the safety of the property of this Associ- 
ation should permit. 


’ The publication committee reported its 
action as follows:— 


Voted, To print and distribute the sermon by Rev. 
George H. Badger, “Who are Unitarians,” as a regular 
tract. 

Voted, To request the editorial secretary to secure a cer- 
tain sermon by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, the same to be 
edited and printed. 

Voted, That the publication agent be authorized to bind 
together “A Service in Time of War” and “Hymns for 
Use in Times of War” and to distribute the same. 


Upon the recommendation of the editorial 
secretary the following vote was passed,— 


Voied, That the second annual meeting of the life mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association be held on the 
evening of Thursday, Jan. 17, 1918, and that the president 
be authorized to appoint a committee of three which shall 
have charge of the necessary arrangements. The president 
appointed as members of this committee, Messrs. Hutchin- 
son, Robertson, Richardson, Wilson, and Miss Bancroft. 


The president presented certain resolutions 
of the North Pacific Conference of Unitarians. 
Upon the recommendation of the treasurer 


se 


it was 


Voted, That the president appoint a war work counci 
from the Association at large, this council to consist of 
nine members and to act as an advisory body upon all the 
activities of the Association connected with the war. 


The meeting was adjourned at 4.30 P.M. ~ 
Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


~ Announcements. wa 

Noondayi services at King’s Chapel for 
week November 19-24: November 19, Rev. 
Julian C, Jaynes, West Newton; November 
20, Rev. Harley D. Maxwell, Somerville; 
November 21, Rev. George A. Barrow, 
Chelsea; November 22, President Earl 
Morse Wilbur, D.D., Pacific 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cal.; 
November 23, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brook- 
line; November 24, musical service, Mr. 
Lang organist. 


Churches. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—The Fourth Unitarian 
Church: The church known as the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church has met with a great loss 
in the resignation of its minister, Rev. Leon 
A. Harvey. For eleven years he has given 
his best to the furthering of the interest of 
that church. The church building would 
never have reached its beautiful propor- 
tions but for his loving and untiring per- 
severance. It has been the dream of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey to make this a strong 
and enduring church, and an influence for 
good in the community. Mr. Harvey’s 
words of cheer have comforted many who 
were in dark places. His friendship is the 
kind which endures. Mrs. Harvey is truly 
a helpmate. Her interest in the church 
and Alliance was always sincere and help- 
ful, but never obtrusive. The loss of this 
society will surely be a gain to some other 
parish, when Mr. Harvey resumes the work 
of the ministry. His sermons increased 
steadily in value. After twenty-eight years 
of continuous service in the ministry Mr. 
Harvey felt the need of a year off. He 
said: ‘‘Since I am to remain in Brooklyn, 
I shall be glad to be of any service to the 
board in securing pulpit supplies, or in any 
other way. I have no deeper desire than 
to help the church to a wider and more 
permanent success, and anything I can do 
to this end will be gladly done. ‘The battle 
of our day is nothing less, can be nothing 
less, than a struggle for the freedom of the 
world. With this:end in mind, let us steel 
our hearts to bear every sacrifice however 
great, and cling with mighty faith to the 
belief that the God of our fathers, the God of 
justice and right, still rules. ‘To give up such 
a faith would be to give up all that civiliza- 
tion has thus far won, and all that really 
makes life worth living. It is such a faith 
as this which I have tried to preach. I 
have tried also to preach the doctrine of 
good cheer. We need a gratitude for the 
common gifts of life—for the sunshine, for 
the smiles and laughter of children, for the 


love and fellowship of friends, and for the b 
If our trials | in 


dear companionship of home. 
sometimes seem heavy, we have only to 
count our blessings to realize that He who 
made us loves us with an everlasting love. 
I shall bear with me through the years to come 
the memory of our association and fellow- 
ship as among the most precious gifts which 
life has brought.’”’ Mrs, Harvey during all 
Mr. Harvey’s ministry held the chairman- 
ship. of the hospitality committee, In a 
beautiful letter to The Alliance, expressing 


thanks for their reluctance to accept her] 


resignation, Mrs. Harvey expressed also 
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Alliance and all its members. 


ALBERT EDWARD BODWELL 


Genealogist and Heraldic ‘Artist. Fores 
Correspondence. Bookplates, coats-of-arms 
for framing. 1145 Kimball Bldg., 18 Tre= 
mont Street, Boston. 


‘CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. - 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing cree” 


Tel. Brookline 4053. - 


Caro.ine M. HALtert, 
Marcaret E, Jarvis, 


BEST SCOTCH KNITTING YARN 


For Army and Navy Work 


80 Cents si 


Skein 


CREAMER HAT SHOP 


149 TREMONT ST. 
Lawrence Bldg., Rooms 318 and 319 


SINGERS’ HAT BLEACHERY 


Men and Women’s velour and felt hats ~ 
reblocked and dyed. 
ARMY 


HATS A SPECIALTY 
11x Summer St., Boston. Regal Building. 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 


takes pleasure in announcing to patients of the late 

Dr. John von Betzen, her brother, with whom she has 

been associated for the last 8 years, that she will 

continue the practice in the same location, Room 6, - 
2 Park Square, Boston. Telephone Beach 1584. 


References. 


The Meaning of 


The Epistle to the Romans 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE | 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 


THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 

Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 

te a 1864. 
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chosen foster homes. 
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oNThe Sunday-schools 
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for the community, during nine years, and 


had either already entered the government 


7 ape bei é wee 
Passaic, N.J.—The Unitarian Society, |- 
Rey. A. R. Shelander: The church will 


Peres Bigrtte 


of the able and faithful work which as minister 
he has done for the church, and as a citizen, 


assuring him and Mrs. Gebauer of the deep 
and genuine affection of the people. ‘They 
have at all times given of themselves un- 
selfishly and unsparingly; have lived the 
life of love, which Mr. Gebauer has earnestly 
preached. Held in the highest esteem as 
they are throughout the city, and active as 
they have been in all movements for social 
betterment, their departure will be a distinct 
loss to, and sincerely regretted by, the entire 
community. ; 


Jamaica PLAIN, Mass.—First Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. C. F. Dole and Rev. 
James A. Fairley: Two hundred people sat 
down to the annual parish supper served by 
the Women’s Alliance on Friday evening, 
November 16. After supper, an enjoyable 
programme was presented. Mrs. William 
Noyes, a member of the standing committee, 
read a paper on church organization, urging 
greater simplification of the parish machinery. 
The chairman of the meeting was Mr. Clyde 
E. Ordway. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Dole, who spoke on the church from the 
standpoint of the minister; by Mr. George 
W. Wheelwright, on the church and the 
business-man; by E. W. Brewer, Esq., on 
the church and the work of the magistrate’s 
court; by Dr. E. B. Lane, of the Adams 
Nervine, on the church from the standpoint 
of the physician. Mr. Fairley in his con- 
cluding remarks read the names, thirty-six 
in all, of those members of the parish who 


service or who were subject to call. He had 
also the following to say of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dole: “As I visit the homes of the people of 
this parish I hear the unvarying witness to 
the nobility and beauty of the character 
of Mr. Dole and of his devoted wife. Indi- 
viduals testify with gratitude to the splendid 
influence he has exerted on their lives, As 
one man expressed it, ‘I don’t suppose Mr. 
Dole ever had a wrong thought.’ His 
influence on the collective life of the church 
is no less evident. ‘There is manifest a spirit 
of co-operation and good-will which is rarely 
surpassed. There is here a democracy of 
the spirit and of the heart. Our nation has 
been in the past, and is now, committed to 
the proposition that such democracies can 
be defended by armed force from ruthless 
invasion. ‘This congregation to-day is practi- 
cally unanimous in its support of that propo- 
sition, but I suppose that no thoughtful 
American is so fatuous as to imagine for a 
moment that such democracies of the spirit, 
which together constitute the soul of the 
republic, can be created by force of arms. 
That can be done only by the patient work 
und devoted service of our choicest and 
saintliest spirits.” row 
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ordering change of address | 
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HOUSE DRESS SHOP 
‘OUTFITS FOR WOMEN EMPLOYED 


ARTHUR Conway, N.H. IN HOTELS, CLUBS, COLLEGES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Misses 8S, E. Petrim and M,. F. Exuiorr 
27 ISABELLA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


for THE BOYS ABROAD 


CAPTAIN HAZEN’S specially designed Down Puff (quilt 
and Sleeping-bag combined. Maximum Warmth combine 
with Minimum Weight and folding capacity. Filled ac- 
cording to choice either with Sanitary Down or Lamb's 
Vou tom yee bis stout ee ced OL ee 

- Designed especially for Warmth, Service, an 
Durability. Present price, each, $11.85. 

Free delivery to any U.S. ARMY STATION. 


SANITARY DOWN PUFF COMPANY, 


58 Falmouth Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Tel. B.B. 4994-W. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘om. 


Zz | > 


A... Bromfield St. 


364 Washingt 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine’ Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


if 


LEATHER GOODS 


are most satisfying and we have the largest line to be 
found in BOSTON of high-grade goods at moderate prices, 


BAGS and SUIT CASES, POCKETBOOKS, 
BRIEF CASES, Etc. 


CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


657 Atlantic Avenue 


Between Summer and Essex Streets 


Oxygen Vapor 


Has been in use by the Medical Profession 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


3 THE AUTOMAT 


Zi Saves coal — conserves 
~ heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


(DRAKE'S 4 
@<CAKE| 


85 Savin St. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


for the past Twenty Years, and by reason 
of its embodiment of the Great Curative 
Powers of -Nature Herself, has amply 


BOSTON ICE CREAM COMPANY 


40 KING STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1335 ROXBURY 


earned its reputation as the most Power- 
ful Remedial Agent now Available. 


Many testimonials from physicians of high standing 
in various States. 


Call and Test It 


B. F. MACY 


ANDIRONS FENDERS 
Telephone Back Bay 6350 for Appointment FIRE SETS 
BRUSHES BELLOWS SPARK SCREENS 
FIRE FORKS 


RUTH COLT JACKSON 


Suite 41, Hotel Minerva 
214 Huntington Ave. 


eveunarisn Taeareo win VIOLET RAYS 


“What a Cheerful Room!’ 


—that’s what your friends will say to you this winter if you newly paper it with 
one of the new and tasteful wall papers from our stock. 


J. W. GERRY COMPANY 


Complete Assortments 


410 BOYLSTON STREET 
Near Berkeley 


3609 Back Bay 


Telephones { 5879 Back Bay 


Telephone Fort Hill 2356 


63 Franklin Street, Boston 


For ENTERTAINING 


At CHURCH SOCIALS, BANQUETS, 
CLUBS, HOME PARTIES, Etc., USE 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


SOMETHING UNIQUE FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS GATHERINGS 
When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


NO FIRE RISKS NELSON H. GROVER, 161 Summer St. 
Hundreds of Subjects Room 63, BOSTON Tels., Beach 982, Som. 964-M 
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celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
Sunday, November 25. Friends are invited 
to be present at four o’clock in the afternoon 
and remain for the evening. 


PirtspuRGH, Pa.—The Northside Uni- 
tarian Church, Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen: 
Mr. Wintersteen was ordained and installed 
pastor on Tuesday evening, November 6. 
Rey. L. Walter Mason, D.D., pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of this city, gave the 
opening invocation; Rev. Carl A. Voss, D.D., 
of the German Evangelical Protestant Church 
of Pittsburgh, gave the Scripture reading and 
prayer; Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo 
delivered the sermon and made the prayer 
of installation; Rev. Frederick M. Bennett 
of Youngstown gave the right hand of 
fellowship to the new minister; and Rev. 


’ Martin Leisider welcomed him in behalf of 


the churches of the North Side, and Rev. 
Frederick T. Galpin, D.D., of the First 
Baptist Church to the churches of Pittsburgh. 
The charge to the congregation was given by 
Rev. Walter L. Mason, D.D. It was an 
interesting occasion. During November the 
minister is preaching a series of sermons 


- suggested by Dr. Cabot’s book ‘What Men 


Live By.” The monthly calendar prints a 
church roll of honor containing fourteen 
names. 


READING, Mass.—Christian Union So- 
ciety, Rev. Marion F. Ham: The Unitarian 
Men’s Club held its first meeting of the 
season in Unity Hall, Thursday, November 
8. Sixty club members and guests partook 
of a most enjoyable ‘‘Hoover” supper at 
6.45 P.M. The meeting was then called to 
order by President Charles A. Loring, and 
the company joined heartily in singing two 
patriotic songs, ‘‘America” and ‘‘ America 
the Beautiful.” Two new members were 
elected. Mr. James O. Fagan was the 
speaker of the evening and held the close 
attention of all for an hour, speaking on 
the subject, ‘‘The War and the Railroads,” 
which he broadened into the subject of the 
relations after the war, of the public, the 
railroads, and ‘other industries. The sub- 
ject was handled in a masterly and broadly 
patriotic way. There were present as 
guests nearly a dozen veteran local railroad 
men, several of whom responded to the call 


She FOuUsk 


Park St.. Bostoa 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904; 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded or 
those a ine | Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Ayenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
rapes Mass. 

‘or Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


of the president, giving reminiscences of ae 
their r. 1 work, some for periods of| — “ “airs! Fo ee 
more than forty years. A very informal] Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Shippen have 
and enjoyable evening was spent. friends who do not live in Detroit, and t 


“Deaths. 


3 MISS MARY DAVIS SISSON. | 
To rely upon the healing properties of the air as found * a, 
at the seashore, in pine woods aa on the tops of mountains, Miss Mary Davis Sisson, aged seventy-five years, for 


for curing the many bodily ills flesh is heir to, is not new | more than half a century a resident of Wilmington, Del., 

in thera ei) But “ig a to have sig pila died at Manomet, Mass., November 11. 

agencies brought to one’s home, wherever it may be located * * ee 

and to be able to enjoy their beneficial effects without re- Miss Sisson came te Wilmington about the close of the 
Civil War, from Burlington, N.J., where she had lived a 


moval from one’s old environment, is interesting and is now 
possible. There has been invented a machine, now much | short time after leaving Louisville, Ky., where Miss Sisson 
was born and where her father died. Her parents were 


In use in sanatoriums, hospitals, and private homes, which 
originally from Massachusetts. 


by passing pure ozone over oils of pine-needles, camphor, 
and certain hydrocarbon oils produces a new. gaseous 
compound called Oxyoline. This is said to contain all the | Miss Sisson was well known in Wilmington. Her 
stimulating properties of the purest air, and it has been mother, Mrs. Lydia B. Sisson, was one of the founders of 
J : 5 
the First Unitarian Church in 1866, and Miss Sisson had 
always been closely identified with it and it was a part 


found of remarkable curative efficiency. The patient in- 
hales it, while sitting in an easy-chair at home or wherever 

of her life. She had been a trustee of the church. One 
of the finest memorial windows found anywhere is in the 


one of these machines is available. 
Unitarian church, dedicated to Mrs. Sisson and Heywood 


DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED 
4 Conant, Miss Sisson’s nephew. Miss Sisson was for many 


SERMON years active in the work of the Provident Society and the 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE Associated Charities, and was one of the original members 
Sent gratis to any one interested. pb ees ry St 


The funeral services were conducted by Rev. Alfred R. 
Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke Hussey of Loweil, Mass. Burial took piace in Laurel 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, on Thursday, November 15. 
Eighth Congress 


OF THE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


BOSTON 
November 25 and 26, 1917 
By invitation of twenty-eight ministers 


of Boston and vicinity, representing 
eleven different religious fellowships. 


Business Notices. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
nesrpera’ 
UNDERTAKERS 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. _— Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


“The purpose of the Federation is to promote the 
religious life by united testimony for, sincerity, free- 
dom, and progress in religion, by social service, and 
a fellowship of the spirit beyond the lines of sect and 
creed.” 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from 9 to s. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 a.M. Morning 
service at rr. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 4 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Momingserviceat11. Theminister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church 
service at Ir 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, November 25. Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson of Watertown will preach. Church services at 
iz A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 
Ir AM. Vesper service Sanday, December 2. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins will officiate. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D,D., 
‘and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
AM. Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 P.M. 
Mr. Snow will preach. Services every day at noon. 


Sunday, Nov. 25, at 4 p.m., in Arlington Street Church, 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones, Ph.D., of Haverford, will 
preach the Congress sermon. Other ministers will 
take part in the services. 


At 7.45 p.m., at the Central Congregational Church, 
addresses on ‘‘ The Message of Religious Democracy,” 
by Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Rev. Professor Harry 
F. Ward, and Rabbi Harry Levi. Rev. Dr, W. F. 
Sperry and others will conduct the service. 


Monday, Nov. 26, at 11 a.m., in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon St., ‘‘Problems Born of the World-War.” 
Addresses by Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Dr. Daniel 
Evans. Discussion. 


At 2.30 p.m., at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Bowdoin St., near Beacon, “Social Reforms as Re- 
ligious Duties.’’ Addresses by Revs. Dr. Frederick 
W. Perkins, and Wm. N. DeBerry, Prof. Thos. N. 
Carver, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Henry Sterling, 
and others. 


THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


daily 9 to 12. id 
2 CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Unitarian), corner of 
Dotel Directory Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev Abraham M. 
+ Rihbany, minister. Disciples School at 945 AM. Soa : pte 
bg class Mion — Sub, - iz eee Fe . 
OTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single | 12 War Time. iss Pansy V. Besom ; & 
H rooms, $2; with bath. $2.50 bad up. Double roe fare supervisor, State Department, will speak. inder- ~ 


; garten and primary at 11 A.M. Church 
Aapnd Mae) Links tps maenese, Preaching by William W. Fenn,D.D. A collection 
Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. | Friendly fund for the blind and the New E: : 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, | for Women will be taken. The Guild will en! 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. : federation of the Young People’s Religious Un 
Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. Greater Boston at oe All s free and 
invitation is extended to the lic. Take Cl 
(Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. A 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


+ 
+ 


journeyings. This embodiment of the 
dream of many years they had named, most 
appropriately, ‘‘Casa Felice,” 
hospitality made the house seem almost a 
possession of their friends. The financial 
loss was considerable, though generously 
insured, but much was destroyed that money 
cannot replace—books, papers, etc., includ- 
ing many cherished mementos of Mr. Ship- 
pen’s father. Mr. and Mrs. Shippen have 
taken an apartment at 76 Watson Street, 
Detroit, while their home is being rebuilt. 


' 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 


B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
_ Boston:— , 
Previously acknowledged... ....... $5,058.27 
iizaweon Crewe . 4). cic. Baw 5.00 
Pennie KewWee aoe. Aa cla wie se ee 5.00 
Mrs. ‘Almaptie: POTS OE ct lasas? Shel & se 50.00 
Misses suecon: . Bee tes a... S 10.00 
First Church, Chestnut Hill ........ 27.00 
Anna M. Whiting. ee ae eee 00.00 
Alliance of Unitarian Church of Haverhill 10.00 
BIE is, RACER WP out FVS ae ots ee 10.00 
lec INCLINE 25a. el ceSSh IS ws 10.00 
OEUTEN TTS IT ACG RRS ot Se ae ae 5.00 
Mvarren\G: Howe” cou ee sn). 2h. on se 1.00 
ezbrank Stewenm, < Suse. fe So. ote 15.00 
First Church, Chestnut Hill (additional) . . . 20.00 
Mrs. Lucy A. Clewl ie Me i eae avores,. ‘e 5.00 
Women’s ee, Channing Memorial Church, 
Ne Se See oss ek a ae 25.00 
RomeNertre orc ee ne 10.00 
oe ers Gla eer eke fis as “SS ote 200.00 


Helene R. Bailey 
anne, Brewer .° 2 7.22 . act ls ha 
First Parish Church, Gloucester, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Simes 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith 
Katherine W. Atkins 


$5,789.27 


Additional contributions are earnestly 
solicited. They are to be applied to the 
support of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, 
to supplying books and magazines, to the 
expenses of a parish social worker among 
the girls of the community, to the support 
of the religious and recreational work of the 
Church Federation of Ayer (a union of five 
denominations), and to the rehabilitation 
of the Unitarian church in Ayer to make it a 
more attractive centre for the soldiers. 
All these endeavors are now actively going 
forward. The volunteer chaplains are at 
work at the Camp, the social worker (Mrs. 
C. U. Gilson) is in residence at the Girls’ 

_ Club, the Unitarian church building is being 
rehabiliated, and the Hut of the Church 
Federation is in active operation. To carry 
this work forward adequately will require 
$15,000. Please send subscriptions promptly. 


“The Bad Results of Good Habits,” by J. 
Edgar Park, is a little book of wisdom modi- 


fied by a new process so as to be assimilated 


by the weakest intellects. It is to be sold 
for the benefit of the Soldier’s Aid of West 
Newton, Mass., for thirty-five cents, and 
may be had from Mr. Park by mail. Read- 


inst "into witch had been built, or placed, | 
many rare “findings,” gathered in their 


and their 


i of Maestro know in advance that it 


_ ANDREWS 
‘E AND INSURANCE 
‘Harvard Square, ‘Cambridge, Mass. 

Property near the College a Specialty. 


SPORT SUITS 


MEN & WOMEN 


opp. Bromfield St. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Your BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and 100 eiont end 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of gs Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 ROMFIELD. STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


ORDER NOW 
PERSONAL GREETING CARDS FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS 
HILL, SMITH & CO., Inc. 
Stationers 
8 Milk Street, Boston 


‘“‘A Card for the Soldier Boy’’ 


and many new Christmas Cards by 


Mrs. Emily Selinger 
ARTIST—WRITER 


Now on Sale at the Studios 
711 BOYLSTON STREET 


Hours, 10 to 4. Tel. Back Bay 6113. 


PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 


An opportunity for clergymen and others 
to use a greeting of their own composing. 


Send 10 cents for samples—Prices low. Agents wanted, 


Hand Colored Christmas Cards 


Dainty, Attractive Designs, Cards and Folders with 
Envelopes. Send 25 cts. for six samples. 


THE GIFT CARD STUDIO, BOX 37, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Pte RES 
SERVICE FLAGS 

for Churches and Homes 
Emblems of the absence of a well-loved member 
now serving his country in the cause of civiliza- 
tion. When flung to the breeze, they command 
only less respect than the star-spangled banner 
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“Telephone Richmond 1615 


GEORGE T. HOYT CO. 
52 South Market St. 


yO Oe ee a a Wa Be a Oe ee a a a Sa 


THE GOSSELIN SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
ORAL METHOD 
Schools and Families Visited 


HH KK KKK KEE 


Four Trial Lessons Free 
Visitors Always. Welcome 


Principal M. Gosselin B.A.—C.T. (1st class). 


603-607 Boylston Street, Copley Square, 
corner of Dartmouth Street. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver. 


o Flies. No Litter. 
Opens with the isdn fa itself. Cleam and 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Cireula 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. Stepmenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


sanitary. 
r free. 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


Any one having the following back numbers 
of the Christian Register and who wishes 
either to give or sell them is requested to 
communicate with this office at once. 
1905—No. 27 
1907—Nos. 16, 17, 18 and 19 
1909—Nos. 9, 50 and 51 
1910—Nos. 7, 13 and 37 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects, All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. " 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James Crester Frace, A.B. 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY - 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. n to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


CLARK SHORTHAND INSTITUTE. 


THE SCHOOL 


OF RESULTS. 


Guarantees to every student in nine months a speed of not less than 125 words per minute in 


day school; 100 in evening elementary course. 
59 TEMPLE PLACE. 


New Classes, day and evening, every Monday. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantrics. 


‘‘Hannah,” said the mistress to her new 
girl, ‘‘you can take that brown serge dress 
of mine, and put itinsoak.’’ ‘‘Yes’m,” said 
Hannah, ‘‘who’s your fav’rite pawnbroker?”’ 
Household Words. 


The Ilissts is a small Greek river with a 
great name. ‘The story is told that the late 
President Felton of Harvard declared that 
on his first reaching Athens he made his way 
to the banks of the Ilissus, stooped down, 
and drank it all up. 


Two Views.—He: “Mrs. Brown is .a tre- 
markably candid woman.” She: ‘‘Why do 
you think so?” He: ‘‘She admits that her 
baby is not as pretty as ours.’’ She: “I 
call that insincerity. A woman who could 
bring herself to say anything like that is not 
to be trusted.”—Puck. 


Nancy Neal Nat Nye’s next neighbor. 
“Nancy needs no nimbus!” narrates Nat. 
“Nat nowise noxious,” nods Nancy, ‘‘never- 
theless nonentity, nebulous, nearly negligible. 
No nerve!”’ Nat, notwithstanding, now naval 
neophyte. Nancy, naturally nonplussed, 
notes Nat’s newly nascent nobility. Nuptials 
November nineteenth. 


A candidate for municipal honors, irritated 
by the groans and unfriendly remarks with 
which he was received at one of his first 
meetings, exclaimed furiously, ‘‘I don’t care 
what you say: you have got to have me 
whether you like me or not!” ‘Why, guv- 
nor,” inquired a placid individual, at the 
back of the hall, ‘“‘you ain’t the blessed 
measles, are you?”’ 


Ian Maclaren in one of his lectures in 
Boston gave the following delicious bit of 
Scotch humor. It was the story of a pa- 
rishioner of the late Dr. Norman McLeod, 
who, on her husband falling ill with typhus 
fever, called in another clergyman. “W hy 
didn’t you fetch your own minister?’’ was 
asked. “‘D’ye think,’ was the woman’s 
teply, “‘we would risk Norman with typhus 
fever?” 


Fully Prepared —‘“‘So you wish to leave 
to get married, Mary? I hope you have 
given the matter a serious consideration?”’ 
“Oh, I have, sir,’ was the earnest reply. 
“T have been to two fortune-tellers and a 
clairvoyant, and looked in a sign book, and 
dreamed on a lock of his hair, and have been 
to one of those asterrologers, and to a mee- 
jum, and they all tell me to go ahead, sir. 
I ain’t one to marry reckless like, sir.”— 
Household Words. 


An Italian having applied for citizen- 
ship, was being examined in the naturali- 
zation court. ‘Who is the President of 
the United States?” ‘Mr. Wils’.’ “Who 
is the Vice-President?” ‘Mr. Marsh’.”’ 
“Tf the President should die, who would 
then be President?” ‘Mr. Marsh’.” 
“Could you be President?” “No.” “Why?” 
“Mister, you ’scuse, please. I vera busy 
worka da mine.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Thomas B. Reed once went into an un- 
familiar barber shop to be shaved. The 
Negro barber began to try to sell a hair tonic. 
“Hair purty thin, suh,” he said, “been that 
way long, suh?” “I was born that way,” 
replied Reed. “Afterward I enjoyed a 
brief period of hirsute efflorescence, but it 
did not endure.”’ The barber gasped and 
said no more. Later some one told him he 
had shaved the Speaker. “Speakah!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Don’ I know dat? I should 
say he was a speakah, sure ’nuff!”’ 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE _ LAWRENCE McCARTHY, MANAGER 


fod BEGINNING  ~— bee 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOV. 22 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, F. RAY COMSTOCK AND 
MORRIS GEST PRESENT 


THE BIGGEST DRAMATIC SPECTACLE ON EARTH 


ABSOLUTELY THE 
WORLD’S LARGEST 
AND MOST GIGANTIC 
DRAMATIC OFFERING 
—EXCELLING ANY- 
THING EVER SEEN ON 
THE STAGE OF ANY 
THEATRE 


DIRECT FROM A PHE- 
NOMENAL ENGAGE- 
MENT OF 2 SEASONS 
IN NEW YORK AND 3 
MONTHS IN _PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 200 LIVING 
PEOPLE. 120 REAL 
SHEEP : 


WANDERER 


Written by Maurice V. Samuels. Music by A. Goetzl. Dances by Alexis Kosloft 


Staged by DAVID BELASCO 


Greatest Cast Ever Organized in the History of the American Stage 


NANCE O’NEIL, JAMES O’NEILL, CHARLES DALTON, FREDERICK LEWIS, 
LIONEL BRAHAM, SYDNEY HERBERT, ERNEST COVE, HENRY DUGGAN, 
JEAN STUART, FLORENCE AUER, JEAN ROBERTSON, OLGA NEWTON, 
EDWARD MARTYN, SYDNEY MATHER, GEORGE BYRON, C. H.-. 
FAULKNER, AND MORE THAN 200 OTHERS 

Dancing Girls, Egyptians, Arabs, Servants-in-Waiting, Nubians, Etc. 


Ballet of 90 Dancers, Including MLLE. KETTY DE GALANTA 
(Formerly Imperial Ballet Russe) 


All Staged on a Scale of Pictorial Magnificence Never Before Known to the 
Patrons of Theatres 


ENDORSED BY MORE THAN 1500 CLERGYMEN OF NEW YORK AND BY 
800 CLERGYMEN OF PHILADELPHIA 


A Gorgeous Spectacle of Life in Ancient Jerusalem and the Holy Land 
THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON IN PLAY FORM 


NOTE THESE AMAZING PRICES 
Evenings, Saturday Matinee, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 : 
300 ORCHESTRA SEATS, ALWAYS $1.00, except Saturday Night. (Saturday Eve., 50c. to $2.00) 
BARGAIN MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, BEST SEATS, $1.00 


HOLIDAY PERFORMANCES, 50c. to $2.00 (Including Thanksgiving Mat. and Eve., Nov. 29) 
Tickets on Sale at Boston Opera House and at Steinert’s, 162 Boylston Street 


No Such Colossal Attraction in the History of the American Stage Has Ever — 
Been Presented at Such Astounding Prices f 
{SPECIAL DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING “THE WANDERER ” 
No Telephone Orders Answered 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS—Send self-addressed envelope, making checks 
payable to Boston Opera House. : is 


SOUVENIR BOOK AND NOVEL—Send 30 cents in stamps to Mgr. “The Wanderer”’ Company, 


Boston Opera House, for novel of play, handsomely illustrated with 50 scene pictures. 


Not More than 6 Tickets Sold to Any One Person Unless Credentials are ¥ 
Shown— Avoid Speculators 47 


REMEMBER—FIRST PERFORMANCE THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
“THE WANDERER” WILL NOT BE SEEN ELSEWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND _ 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Registe 


